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The Gospel According to Gore 


T he Scrapbook is full of ecu¬ 
menical spirit in this season 
of the Holiday That Dare Not 
Speak Its Name. This spirit infuses 
the days surrounding December 25, 
when politicians try to inject a bit of 
religion into their speeches, but not 
so much as to alarm the church/state 
ideologues at People for the 
American Way. It’s a spirit that 
entails speaking as vaporously as 
possible about “the season” in gener¬ 
al, while never actually naming 
Christ. 

Both A1 Gore and Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, for example, have 
agreed this year on the meaning of 
Christmas—it’s about homelessness. 
The first lady’s official holiday greet¬ 
ing began, “On this day, when we cel¬ 
ebrate the birth of a homeless child 
who later became the Prince of 
Peace.” The veep, at a Dec. 22 press 
conference with housing secretary 
Andrew Cuomo, allowed as how, 
“speaking from my own religious 
tradition in this Christmas season, 
2,000 years ago a homeless woman 
gave birth to a homeless child in a 


manger because the inn was full.” 

Speaking from A1 Gore’s own 
religious tradition, as he styles it, it’s 
certainly true that Mary and Joseph 
sought refuge in a Bethlehem stable. 
But that’s because they were travel¬ 
ing. By all accounts, Joseph the car¬ 
penter provided perfectly well for his 
household, which was not homeless. 
The problem being that in those 
days, verily, you could not dial 1-800- 
THE-ROOF and ask them to hold 
your room past 6 p.m. What’s more, 
as outraged readers of the Washington 
Times pointed out after that paper 
quoted Gore’s statement, the Holy 
Family was traveling because Caesar 
Augustus wanted to conduct a census 
in order to levy taxes! (Now, if only 
the Romans had conducted their 
census by sampling instead of enu¬ 
meration . . .) 

The vice president’s remarks 
contained more than his normal 
quota of unctuousness. He praised 
Tipper for giving “all the proceeds 
from her latest book to health care 
for the homeless. And in our round 
of Christmas receptions and parties,” 


Gore continued breathlessly, “it’s 
always a great thrill when she will 
slip up behind me and whisper in my 
ear that the person I just met used to 
be a homeless person.” He said that 
he was reaching out to the homeless 
because “I feel called upon as part of 
my religious faith.” And he quickly 
added: “Other religious traditions 
have very similar teachings, of 
course.” It’s amazing Gore’s EC. 
meter didn’t lead him to add that 
other non-religious traditions also 
have such teachings. And what about 
various good-hearted anti-religious 
traditions? 

The Scrapbook is reminded of 
the immortal effort of a previous vice 
president, George Bush, describing 
how he held himself together as he 
bobbed perilously in the waters of 
the Pacific following the crash of his 
bomber in World War II: “I thought 
about Mother and Dad and the 
strength I got from them—and God 
and faith ...” And then quickly, lest 
anyone be offended, Bush added, 
“and the Separation of Church and 
State.” Of course. 


The Times Slurs Palestinians 

F or years, those who perceive a media bias against Israel 
have had a resounding complaint: The country is held 
to a double standard, expected to behave like a Boy Scout 
while its neighbors indulge in every sort of mayhem. Now 
this theory has extraordinary proof, straight from the 
mouth of the New York Times. 

A supporter of CAMERA, the pro-Israel media-watch- 
dog group, wrote to the paper of record last summer to 
protest the disparity between two articles by Serge 
Schmemann, the Times’s Middle East correspondent. The 
first was a front-page, 2,500-word indictment of Israel for 
the use of torture; the second was a far smaller, almost per¬ 
functory report on a Palestinian human-rights group’s 
finding of extensive torture in the Palestinian Authority. 


The letter-writer contended that both stories were 
flawed and biased, but what else is new? The interesting 
part is the response he received from a Times news editor, 
William Borders, who wrote, “The whole point is that tor¬ 
ture by Israel, a democratic ally of the United States, 
which gets huge support from this country, is news. 
Torture by Palestinians seems less surprising. Surely,” he 
concluded, “you don’t consider the two authorities moral¬ 
ly equivalent.” 

Well, no. Israel has always held itself to a higher stan¬ 
dard. But who knew that the New York Times shaped its 
reporting around a double standard that is so conde¬ 
scending to the Palestinians? And as the CAMERA Media 
Report notes, “This line of reasoning could justify failure 
to cover any human rights violations by regimes thought 
of as particularly brutal.” 
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of the students are Asian and 90 percent 
of those are Chinese. By a consent decree 
with the Office of Civil Rights [of the U.S. 
Department of Education], all my classes 
have to be bilingual.” But in any case, Ms. 
Lee went on to insist, young Travell 
Louie “is being well served.” 

George Louie is not appeased. His 
son “says the Chinese kids are making 
fun of him in Chinese.” And isn’t learn¬ 
ing anything. Mr. Louie is supporting 
“English for the Children.” 

Starbullies 
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English for the Americans 

T he “English for the Children” initiative campaign led 
by maverick California Republican Ron K. Unz has 
received enough signatures on its petitions to gain a place 
on the ballot this June. Unz confidently predicts passage 
of the measure by California voters. “Reduced to a single 
sentence,” says Unz, “our initiative would simply ensure 
that all the little immigrant children in California are sent 
to school and taught English so that they can become suc¬ 
cessful members of American society.” 

And not just immigrant children, apparently. In 
Oakland, as K.L. Billingsley reports in the Washington 
Times, a Mr. George Louie is now suing the school board 
for placing his 5-year-old son Travell in a class being con¬ 
ducted in Chinese. “I stayed in class 45 minutes and no 
English was spoken,” Mr. Louie said. 

The principal of Lincoln Elementary School, Wendy 
Lee, pointed a finger at the feds. She said that “90 percent 
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Q till in a festive mood, The Scrapbook 
O notes that the Starbucks Coffee Co., 
which trademarked the name “Christmas 
Blend” for one of its javas in 1992, has 
sicced its lawyers on the Russian 
Orthodox monks of All-Merciful Saviour 
Monastery in Puget Sound, Wash., who 
also peddle a “Christmas Blend” coffee. 
Heiromonk Tryphon told the Washington 
Times, “I have a right to use ‘Christmas.’ 
They may think they have a right under 
the law, but they have no moral right.” 

Father Tryphon may want to seek 
. solace and advice from the administrators 

at Calvin College, a Christian Reformed 
v (i.e., Calvinist) school in Michigan. A 

few years back, they tried to trademark 
the name of their school for use on stu¬ 
dent sweatshirts and the like. The only 
problem was lawyers from Calvin Klein, 
who objected to anyone else selling clothing with the 
name Calvin on it. Calvin College won of course, as it was 
predestined to. And so will the monks, though perhaps 
not by faith alone. 


Avalon Calling 

I n further news from the religious-ignorance front, 
Washingtonian magazine documented a “spiritual awak¬ 
ening” it detects in the land. Its holiday roundup includ¬ 
ed testimony from orthodox believers as well as angel 
channelers, hypnotherapists, shamans, and swamis. It was 
a fine idea—marred in the second line of the article when 
the chairman of the theology department at Catholic 
University of America was made to cite “one of our great 
saints, Teresa of Avalon.” 

Why no mention of the great French martyr Jonah 
Varc? 
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Klutzes and Other Close Readers 


I have long considered myself a 
minor connoisseur of the titles 
of books. Some titles seem so 
perfectly right, others so wrong as 
to kill the books before they leave 
the print shop. What if Flaubert, 
for example, had given his novel 
Madame Bovary the title Emma, and 
Jane Austen had decided to give the 
title Miss Woodhouse to her novel 
Emma ? Both, I hope you will agree, 
would seem less—rather a lot less, 
actually. 

A number of years ago, back in 
the martini age, a group of New 
York editors, after their third 
round, is supposed to have dis¬ 
cussed what they thought were sure 
winning and sure losing book titles. 
The sure winner, as I recall, was 
Lincoln’s Mother’s Doctor’s Dog ; it 
contained all the subjects that make 
for a bestseller: Lincoln, mothers, 
doctors, and pets. Whether such a 
book would sell well, of course, 
there is no certain way of knowing. 
But the editors’ choice of the worst 
possible title seems to me right on 
the money. It was Canada: Sleeping 
Giant to the North. Imagine receiv¬ 
ing that little volume on your 
birthday. One can hear the gentle 
sound of snoring before the book is 
unwrapped. 

A good title—a title that has a 
chance to sell really well—is one 
that stays in the mind and comes 
tripping off the lips at the book¬ 
store. The Sun Also Rises, The Great 
Gatsby, The Grapes of Wrath, In Cold 
Blood —all now seem not only 
unforgettable but spot-on right. 
War and Peace isn’t bad, either; nor 
is Ulysses, as one-word titles go. 
Remembrance of Things Past, I read 
somewhere, in a new English trans¬ 
lation now in the works, is about to 


get changed to the more literal In 
Search of Lost Time. I myself prefer 
Remembrance of Things Past, which 
comes from Shakespeare (Sonnet 
30) and with which I have lived for 
so long. 

You don’t want a title of which 
people can make fun. My friend 
Marion Magid, who was for a brief 
time married to the essayist 
Edward Hoagland, told me that she 
once went into the old Scribner’s 
bookstore on Fifth Avenue to 
check on her then-husband’s 
newest book. “Excuse me,” she said 
to the clerk, “but do you have The 
Courage of Turtles ?” “Lady,” she 
reported the clerk replying, “I ain’t 
got the strength of a rabbit.” A 
good title oughtn’t allow you to talk 
back to it. At an academic book¬ 
shop I used to frequent, the philos¬ 
ophy table contained a book enti¬ 
tled Clarity Is Not Enough. I could 
never pass it without muttering, 
“Ah, but it’s a start.” 

I have tried a number of title 
gambits in my own writing. I took 
half a title from Tocqueville and 
called one of my books Divorced in 
America. In Ambition, I gave a one- 
word title a shot. I have attempted 
clever titles (The Middle of My Teth¬ 
er), alliterative ones (. Plausible Prej¬ 
udices, Partial Payments, Pertinent 
Players), and derivative ones ( With 
My Trousers Rolled). None, I am sad¬ 
dened to have to report, has freed 
me from the financial wars. As a 
result, I have come to the dreary 
and unoriginal conclusion that a 
bestselling title is nothing more 
than the title given to a book that 
happens to sell extremely well. 

At the moment what concerns 
me is what I take to be a striking 
lowering of the common denomi¬ 


nator of intelligence in book titling. 
The phenomenon began, I believe, 
with the Klutz books, most notably 
Juggling for the Complete Klutz, 
which came with three soft, block¬ 
shaped balls and an elementary 
instruction manual. Other Klutz 
books followed: The Klutz Book of 
Magic, The Klutz Book of Knots, The 
Klutz Book of Marbles, The Klutz 
Handbook: A Testimonial to Human 
Nature, the only interesting title in 
the series. 

The success of the Klutz books 
led nicely to the Dummies books, 
the comprehensiveness of whose 
titles seems perhaps a little wider 
than human ignorance itself: Win¬ 
dows for Dummies, Accounting for 
Dummies, Auto Repair for Dummies, 
Beer for Dummies, then—stepping it 
up a good bit— Bach for Dummies, 
Gregorian Chant for Dummies, and 
College Planning for Dummies. I 
myself bought The Internet for Dum¬ 
mies, which I didn’t find all that 
helpful. But then, as Barnum said, 
guys like me are born every minute. 

From Klutzes and Dummies, I 
now see that we have moved on to 
Idiots. The Complete Idiot’s Guide to 
Entertaining is the title of a new 
book in this, the line of lowered 
expectations. Others in the Idiot’s 
Guide series are in the works, the 
back of the book on entertaining 
instructs. Can books for morons, 
imbeciles, maniacs, and simple 
damn fools be far behind? Arrayed 
on the shelves of the charming 
Dumbed Down Bookshop nearest 
you one can see the new titles now: 
Philosophy for the Dim-witted, Sex for 
the Psychopath, The Bozo’s Handbook 
of Do-It-Yourself Major Surgery. 

A funny country, one that can 
produce such nutty and superflu¬ 
ous books. What do you suppose 
their existence says about the state 
of our culture? Gone with the wind, 
you might say, if a woman named 
Mitchell from Atlanta hadn’t had 
the savvy to say it first. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Beam Me Up 

F or the last year, The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard has been criticizing my rela¬ 
tionship with Min. Louis Farrakhan, 
leader of the Nation of Islam, although 
no reporter has ever called to ask me 
about my intentions. I’ve felt your jibes 
and pokes to be well within the bounds 
of fair comment and criticism, though, 
as anyone venturing to associate with a 
man who is widely assumed to be anti- 
Semitic has to expect. Other journals of 
opinion that have been more curious 
have interviewed me and at least have 
concluded that my objectives are rea¬ 
sonable. 

You have now gone beyond the 
bounds of fairness (Scrapbook, Dec. 
22), taking words you have found on my 
Web site (www.polyconomics.com) and 
completely twisting them into a mean¬ 
ing you surely know I did not intend. 
The effect leaves the impression that I 
believe Jews have sailed through histo¬ 
ry as a privileged class. No less an 
authority than Dorothy Rabinowitz, 
media critic of the Wall Street Journal , 
called to inform me about the item and 
to tell me it would cause me great dam¬ 
age. Here is the relevant section of my 
discussion, which followed a question 
from a Jewish man on my view as a 
political economist of the role of Jews in 
history: 

“Jews are different than non-Jews. 
What sets them apart from the rest of 
civilization is the culture that resists 
intermarriage with non-Jews. Those 
who have drifted into intermarriage 
over the last three millennia are now 
part of the rest of civilization, and one 
supposes that we, at least in the west, all 
have some ‘Jewish blood.’ But if God in 
fact ‘chose’ Jews to set themselves apart 
in this fashion, it was done with a 
divine purpose. While the population of 
the world has gone to 6 billion, with 
Jews now only a tiny fraction at 13 mil¬ 
lion, that small number is the most 
powerful and educated and talented, 
pound for pound, than any other group. 
With all the terrible things that civiliza¬ 
tion has endured for these millennia, 
Jews have traveled through as if on their 
own private spaceship. 

“I submit that if this had not been 
the case, we might not have gotten 
where we are, but might still be back in 
the age of the barbarians. If Jews had 
intermarried in all these years, they all 


would have disappeared as a culture. In 
that light, I regard Jewish culture and 
history as a primary blessing of the one 
God we all worship. Louis Farrakhan, I 
assure you, feels exactly as I do. And 
just as you decry the dissolution of 
Judaism at the hands of those who 
would call themselves Jews and still 
reject the laws of Abraham and Moses, 
so does Farrakhan decry those Muslims 
and Christians who have lost their 
way.” 

As a number of your editors know 
me as a political and economic theorist, 
who has experience in developing a new 
historiography, I believe it is inexcus¬ 
able that you would take the above 
comments and make me appear to oth¬ 
ers as anti-Semitic and perhaps 



deranged. As I explained to Ms. 
Rabinowitz, both Min. Farrakhan and I 
use the “spaceship” term as a metaphor 
that places humans closer to God in 
heaven. It is a parallel to Noah’s Ark in 
Jewish Scripture, inspired far in 
advance of space travel. If your editors 
or reporters had taken the trouble to 
call, I could have given these explana¬ 
tions, but you seem determined to write 
what you please. 

Jude Wanniski 
Morristown, NJ 


You Can Look It Up 

I n her letter, Elizabeth Birch of the 
Human Rights Campaign Fund 
(“Special Correspondence,” Dec. 15) 


said that our study of the homosexual 
lifespan was “widely discredited” and 
“one of the most bogus statistics in the 
anti-gay arsenal of religious political 
extremists.” But name-calling hardly 
renders our findings “discredited” or 
“bogus.” In science, there is an accept¬ 
ed way to discredit a study—in a peer- 
reviewed scientific journal. Our find¬ 
ings have “been on the scientific table” 
for better than three years and a refuta¬ 
tion of our findings has yet to appear. 

Birch said “Cameron’s so-called 
study of the life expectancy of gay peo¬ 
ple was based completely on obituaries 
placed in gay community publications.” 
Our “so-called study” was published in 
the peer-reviewed scientific journal 
Omega in 1994 and thus meets custom¬ 
ary scientific and federal-court stan¬ 
dards for evidence. However, our study 
was not based “completely on obituar¬ 
ies.” First, we systematically assembled 
6,737 obituaries from 18 homosexual 
papers across the United States. We dis¬ 
covered that, irrespective of location 
and whether due to AIDS or something 
else, the median age of death for gays 
was in the early-40s and for lesbians the 
mid-40s. Compared to statistics for men 
and women reported by the Census 
Bureau, very few homosexuals survived 
to old age (i.e., to age 65+). We also 
reviewed the forensic and scientific lit¬ 
erature about homosexuals from 1858 
to 1993 and documented something 
that apparently no one else had noticed: 
Just about every sample of homosexuals 
reported an age distribution in harmo¬ 
ny with our obituary findings. That is, 
irrespective of country, whether assem¬ 
bled for a criminal, medical, psychi¬ 
atric, or sociological purpose, samples 
of homosexuals were disproportionately 
young and had few individuals aged 65 
or older. 

Since the publication of our find¬ 
ings, two large random surveys of sexu¬ 
ality have appeared—and both reported 
results consonant with ours. The 
University of Chicago “definitive” sex 
survey of Americans reported that 2.9 
percent of men aged 18-29 claimed that 
they were bisexual or homosexual. For 
those aged 30-39, 4.2 percent made the 
same claim. But for those aged 40-49, 
the proportion declined to 2.2 percent, 
and for those 50-59 it declined to 0.5 
percent. The corresponding propor¬ 
tions for women were 1.6 percent, 1.8 
percent, 1.3 percent, and 0.4 percent. A 
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Correspondence 


British survey found that, overall, 1.5 
percent of the men and 0.7 percent of 
the women reported homosexual sex in 
the past five years. But the proportion of 
those aged 45-59 who made this claim 
was only 0.9 percent for the men and 0.1 
percent for the women. 

The age distributions of the married 
and homosexually-partnered in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway offer 
another test. In each of these countries, 
the median age of the married is about 
50 and about a quarter of the married 
are old. But among the legally part¬ 
nered gays and lesbians, the median age 
is about 40 and fewer than 5 percent are 
aged 65 or above. 

Why did two nationwide sex surveys 
find so few old homosexuals? Why do 
partnered homosexuals trace such a 
young age distribution? The answer to 
both questions seems to be, because not 
very many of them become old. 

Birch claimed that I have been “cen¬ 
sured by and/or kicked out of” various 
professional organizations. I submit 
that these associations don’t tell the 
truth about homosexuality, and I have 
proved it in the peer-reviewed scientific 
literature. These liberal associations 
dislike what I say and have censured 
me. But if they had a serious case 
against my scientific efforts, they would 
do as I have done—publish that case in 
peer-reviewed journals. 

They haven’t. 

Paul Cameron 
Colorado Springs, CO 


Waving the Wand 

N icholas Eberstadt’s description of 
the religious zeal that exudes 
from the devotees of the “secular super¬ 
stition” that animates the Kyoto treaty 
(“The Magicians of Kyoto,” Dec. 22) 
brought to mind a passage from a U.N. 
document designed to explain the cli¬ 
mate-change treaty to the uninitiated. 
The pamphlet, entitled “Understand¬ 
ing Climate Change: A Beginner’s 
Guide to the UN Framework Conven¬ 
tion,” is available on the Web site of the 
United Nations Environment Pro¬ 
gramme. It acknowledges forthrightly 
that “there is currently no scientific 
certainty about what a dangerous level 
[of greenhouse gases in the atmos¬ 
phere] would be. Scientists believe it 
will take about another decade . . . 


before today’s uncertainties (or many of 
them) are significantly reduced.” 

But the pamphlet goes on to state, 
triumphantly, that “the treaty promotes 
action in spite of uncertainty.” The tone 
is such that one almost expects this pas¬ 
sage to be followed by the words, “We 
walk by faith and not by sight.” Clearly, 
the authors of the pamphlet want us, as 
Eberstadt put it, to “clap our hands and 
believe” that they are courageous in 
their desire to impose huge costs on 
their fellow human beings in spite of 
the enormous uncertainty of the enter¬ 
prise. 

Stan Watson 
Birmingham, AL 


It Takes Two 

E ver since the end of the Gulf War, 
there has been a disturbing tenden¬ 
cy on the part of some in both the 
Army and the Air Force to denigrate 
the other and to intimate that each ser¬ 
vice is capable of achieving significant 
results on its own. Frederick W. 
Kagan’s recent article (“Not by Air 
Alone,” Dec. 1), with its categorical 
assertion that ground forces deal in cer¬ 
tainties while air formations deal in 
uncertainties, is a reflection of the 
Army’s part of that argument. 

Kagan has apparently lost sight of 
Clausewitz’s observation that “many 
intelligence reports in war are contra¬ 
dictory; even more are false, and most 
are uncertain.” In truth, both ground 
and air forces deal in uncertainties. The 
good news is that the capabilities of one 
help to cancel out the uncertainties of 
the other. From their elevated position, 
air platforms can provide timely infor¬ 
mation as to enemy locations and dis¬ 
positions that ground forces lack. And 
while Kagan rightly points out that 
ground forces can provide details of tac¬ 
tical engagements that are unavailable 
to airmen, the larger point is that the 
synthesis of both capabilities is essen¬ 
tial to success in modern war. 

Taking the evidence of the Gulf War 
as a starting point, it is time for both the 
Army and the Air Force to attempt to 
develop a joint, as opposed to a 
parochial, view of the conflict. Each ser¬ 
vice seems to be at least mildly plagued 
with “victory disease,” which is the mil¬ 
itary equivalent of mad cow disease but 
even more fatal. Curing this malady will 


require Army advocates to acknowledge 
that the air operations that began on 
Jan. 17, 1991, contributed substantially 
to the coalition’s victory by making the 
Iraqi air force a non-player in the war 
and significantly degrading the effec¬ 
tiveness of the Iraqi army. The cure will 
also require airmen to admit that 
despite this degradation, the strategic 
situation in late February demanded a 
sudden and catastrophic, rather than 
prolonged and incremental, defeat of 
the Iraqi army and that a number of 
Iraqi ground formations, particularly 
the Republican Guards divisions, 
retained a noteworthy combat capabili¬ 
ty that was neutralized only by joint 
action between the Army and the Air 
Force. 

But the main point is not about the 
past. It is about the present and the 
future. Although the United States is 
presently basking in a relatively low- 
threat environment, this condition will 
not obtain indefinitely. When it no 
longer does, the Republic will require 
both separate service competencies and 
a joint national defense capability that 
effectively resolves the difficult issues of 
air-ground operations facing today’s 
armed forces. The particulars of this 
capacity may, in part, be legislated by 
Congress and imposed by the DOD and 
JCS. Such external pressure, while use¬ 
ful and perhaps even necessary, cannot 
compensate for lack of goodwill 
between the services. We must work 
now to meet the demands of a poten¬ 
tially dangerous future. Such labor 
demands that the senior leaders in both 
the Army and the Air Force rein in 
their go-it-alone zealots and begin to re¬ 
build the bridges that are required to 
provide for the common defense. 

Harold R. Winton 
Maxwell AFB, AL 
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Where’s the 
Outrage? 


A s the era of Clintonized expectations crawls 
into its sixth year, huge numbers of Americans 
have long since forgotten to be upset that their 
elected government conducts itself like a used-car 
dealership. So bored is the mass opinionocracy with 
the Clinton administration’s compulsive disingenu¬ 
ousness, in fact, that it is now widely considered poor 
form to call the habit by its rightful name: lying. And 
anyone who makes this mistake too loudly is almost 
instantly written off as a hysteric. 

Which is exactly what’s happened to Judge Royce 
C. Lamberth of the U.S. District 
Court in Washington, D.C. 

On December 18 in Washing¬ 
ton, Judge Lamberth determined 
that the White House and the Jus¬ 
tice Department had systematically 
deceived his court while defending 
Hillary Clinton’s 1993 health-care 
task force against a lawsuit. As sanc¬ 
tion for this deception, Lamberth 
ordered the government to reim¬ 
burse the lead plaintiffs in the case 
for nearly $300,000 in attorney’s 
fees. This sort of result is exceed¬ 
ingly rare; the United States enjoys 
sovereign immunity from financial 
penalty whenever it litigates, as it 
usually has, “in good faith.” But here, the judge decid¬ 
ed, the government’s faith had fallen rather short of 
“good”—all the way down, in fact, to “reprehensible” 
and “shocking.” 

In the early spring of 1993, as Mrs. Clinton’s 
health-care task force was getting underway, its 
spokesmen liked to brag that hundreds of experts 
from all walks of American life were actively 
involved, advising and deciding things. It was sup¬ 
posed to be “the most open policymaking process in 
history.” But it was open by invitation only. The task 
force’s 12 “cluster groups” and 38 “subgroups,” which 
actually wrote what became the Clinton health-care 
bill, were meeting in strictest secrecy. And they were 
doing so in seeming violation of the Federal Advisory 


Committee Act of 1972, or “FACA.” Under this law, 
any working group on assignment to the president 
must convene its meetings in public unless all its 
members are full-time federal employees. 

So the American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons and two other interested parties brought 
suit against the government before Judge Lamberth. 
Lamberth was asked to block further work by the 
cluster groups and subgroups pending a review of 
their records to determine whether they were covered 
by FACA. This he refused to do, accepting instead the 
accuracy of a sworn declaration, 
signed by top Clinton health-poli¬ 
cy aide Ira Magaziner under penal¬ 
ty of perjury, and formally submit¬ 
ted to the judge by the Justice 
Department on March 3, 1993. 
That declaration read, in relevant 
part: “Only federal government 
employees serve as members of the 
interdepartmental working 

group.” Development of the Clin¬ 
ton health-care plan, in other 
words, was exempt from FACA. 
And it proceeded in secret. 

To make a long story short, this 
initial District Court decision was 
eventually reversed by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. The case was sent back to Judge 
Lamberth’s chambers for subsequent litigation. And 
that litigation continued, unresolved, fought by the 
government with arguments Lamberth would later 
call “preposterous,” for more than a year. The case 
was not finally declared moot until December 1994, 
when the Clinton health-care plan was dead political¬ 
ly- 

But by then, an exhaustive documentary record of 
that plan had already been pried loose from the White 
House and Justice Department, piece by piece. And 
those papers made clear what had always seemed 
obvious. The “cluster groups” and “subgroups” had 
met illegally: Most had lots of private citizens as 
members; some of them had no federal employees at 
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all. In short, the “Magaziner declaration” to Judge 
Lamberth—never explicitly corrected by the admin¬ 
istration—was a falsehood. 

This falsehood was the principal basis for Lam- 
berth’s finding, last month, that the entire lawsuit had 
been defended in bad faith, and that the defendants 
were therefore subject to financial sanction. “The 
Executive Branch of the government, working in tan¬ 
dem, was dishonest with this court,” the judge wrote, 
“and the government must now face the consequences 
of its misconduct.” 

It all seems straightforward enough. But it seems 
also to have violated an unspoken taboo against blunt 
criticism of the Clinton administration’s ongoing 
veracity problem. Five days after Lamberth’s 
opinion was issued, and five days before the 
White House had anything to say about it 
in public, the Washington Post editorial 
page weighed in as guardian of the city’s 
rhetorical etiquette and slapped the 
judge around pretty hard. It might be 
okay to say, the paper acknowledged, 
that the Magaziner declaration was 
“tricky” and even “highly misleading.” 

But it was really excessive of Lamberth to 
call Magaziner’s signature on this declara¬ 
tion “dishonest.” In 1995, after all, the U.S. 
attorney’s office declined to prosecute Mag¬ 
aziner for perjury or contempt of court in the 
matter, and it so advised the District Court in 
an 18-page memorandum. Lamberth, accord¬ 
ing to the Post, has quoted this document 
“selectively” and characterized it “inaccu¬ 
rately,” effectively slandering Ira Magazin¬ 
er in the process. 

It’s hard to follow the logic of this 
complaint, which turns on a gnostic 
distinction between “tricky” and 
“misleading” on the one hand, and “dishonest’ 
on the other. It’s harder still to square the Post editori¬ 
al with the actual facts of the case. The 1995 U.S. 
attorney’s memorandum concluded that the Magazin¬ 
er declaration was deliberately drafted to convey a 
commonsense impression: that “only federal govern¬ 
ment employees serve as members of the interdepart¬ 
mental working group.” The 1995 memo also con¬ 
cluded that this impression was a mirage—that the 
declaration’s key words, “employees” and “members,” 
were merely a lawyerly artifice, wholly without fixed 
meaning. In a funny, echt -Clintonian sense, that is, the 
Magaziner declaration was too dishonest to be proved 
criminally dishonest. This judgment hardly “exoner¬ 
ated” Magaziner, as the Post editorialists would have 
it. 

But the paper’s criticism of Royce Lamberth 


stands—unrebutted, so far as we are aware, by any 
major columnist or talking head or editorial page any¬ 
where in the country. The White House has been 
pleased to second that criticism. Ira Magaziner 
parades around as a victim, claiming to be “outraged 
by the judge’s irresponsible action.” The president of 
the United States, no less, has called Lamberth’s opin¬ 
ion “unfair and unsupported by the facts.” For 
attempting to reimpose traditional standards of 
integrity on the federal government—and for doing 
so pointedly and visibly—a sitting judge has had his 
own integrity challenged. The world is turned on its 
head. 

But what’s new about any of this, 
exactly, and who is ultimately 
responsible for creating a Washing¬ 
ton ethos so intolerant of justified 
moral outrage? Ira Magaziner’s 
bleatings to the contrary, Royce 
Lamberth did not issue an indi¬ 
vidual sanction in the health-care 
lawsuit. He sanctioned the gov¬ 
ernment as a whole, because the 
evidence indicated that the Clin¬ 
ton administration, “at the high¬ 
est levels,” was broadly and know¬ 
ingly complicit in the deception of 
his court. The White House has 
announced that it intends to pay this 
penalty from general, taxpayer derived 
government funds. This prospect has 
drawn an angry reaction from Rep. Bill 
Archer, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

We understand why Archer is peeved. But 
we’re not quite convinced he’s right to be. 
Bill Clinton is a dishonest man who runs 
an executive branch rivaled in history for 
dishonesty only by Richard Nixon’s. 
Such dishonesty costs money. American taxpayers 
have already spent tens of millions of dollars on 
inconclusive independent-counsel investigations and 
congressional oversight hearings the nub of which has 
always been the administration’s instinct for lying. 
They spent this money in Clinton’s first term. They 
had every reason to believe they would be forced to 
continue spending it if they returned him to office for 
a second term. And they did so anyway. 

In their collective, electoral wisdom, in other 
words, Americans have decided to pay the fine rather 
than be brutally confronted with the nature of their 
chosen leaders. In the grand scheme of things, anoth¬ 
er $300,000 will be just a drop in the bucket. And in 
some sense, too, it will serve the country right. 

—David Tell, for the Editors 
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Gender Wars and 

by A.J. Bacevich 

T he headlong rush to bend the American 
military to the dictates of gender politics has 
slowed for the moment. This welcome break is 
owed to the year-end report of a federal advisory panel 
chaired by former senator Nancy Kassebaum Baker. 
The panel, created in response to egregious sexual- 
harassment scandals at Army training bases, conclud¬ 
ed that it makes no sense to mix young men and 
women in basic training as is presently the practice in 
all of the services, the Marine Corps excepted. The 
result of such gender integration 
has been “less discipline, less unit 
cohesion, and more distraction 
from training programs.” The 
Kassebaum Baker report thus pro¬ 
vides political cover to permit the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
reconsider—and revitalize—their 
approach to training recruits. 

More broadly, the committee’s 
findings lend credence to the 
notion that the combustible mix¬ 
ing of young men and women can 
complicate efforts to create effec¬ 
tive military organizations—an 
insight self-evident to common 
folk, but rank heresy to political 
and academic sophisticates who 
insist that gender is simply a “con¬ 
struct.” On that score, conserva¬ 
tives are right to endorse the 
report. But in crucial respects, 
there is less to the Kassebaum 
Baker report than meets the eye. 

Indeed, however commend¬ 
able its core findings, the report, read in its entirety, 
serves primarily to underscore the impoverished state 
of public discourse on issues related to national securi¬ 
ty. Given a political class fairly obsessed with redress¬ 
ing female grievances, real or imagined, the American 
defense establishment can hardly ignore the subject. 
Indeed, irksome though it may be, negotiating an 
accommodation between military necessity and the 
vagaries of politics, however harebrained, is a democ¬ 
ratic imperative. Yet any thoughtful consideration of 
what the committee calls “our gender-integrated all¬ 
volunteer force” ought to occur in a context broader 
than that of domestic politics. Two elements in partic¬ 
ular should frame the discussion: U.S. strategy in the 
aftermath of the Cold War and the character of mod- 


T) T”AT WT\ T» C ern war f are - On these 
IVC AL VVAKd matters, the Kasse¬ 
baum Baker panel is 
silent. 

To be sure, the 
committee report acknowledges the need for military 
forces that are “disciplined, effective, and ready”—but 
it offers no specifics about what those forces are 
expected to do. It notes that the United States is 
“redefining its threats” and that the services are 
“revising their missions,” but gives nary a hint as to 
what those threats and missions might be. It credits 
technology with “changing how and when America 
defends its interests,” but does not comment on the 
operational implications of such developments. Most 
strikingly, the report avoids alto¬ 
gether any mention of violence or 
battle or war. 

The point is not that an adviso¬ 
ry committee on “Gender-Integrat¬ 
ed Training” should assign itself 
responsibility for defining strategic 
priorities or articulating a vision of 
future warfare. Rather, it is that the 
cramped perspective and antiseptic 
language of the Kassebaum Baker 
report illustrate the reigning Amer¬ 
ican preference for averting our 
eyes from the nastier things that 
the armed forces will actually be 
called on to do. 

The insistent protestations of 
politicians to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, the United States today 
has shouldered the responsibilities 
of a global hegemon. To the extent 
that some approximation of peace 
prevails in the post-Cold War 
world, it will do so courtesy of 
American power—at least such is 
the predominant view within the foreign-policy estab¬ 
lishment. The rules defining that order will, it goes 
without saying, largely reflect the values and prefer¬ 
ences of the United States. 

Yet the Pax Americana will not be self-regulating. 
Turmoil and instability will embroil some parts of the 
world. In others, malcontents motivated by either per¬ 
versity or principle will defy the rules. The chief func¬ 
tion of the American military will be to quell disorder 
and discipline the mischievous. 

For these purposes, a quick surgical strike or a 
brief intervention employing limited force might 
often suffice. If the past is any indicator, however, 
occasions will almost certainly arise that see American 
forces engaging in large-scale warfare against a formi- 
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dable adversary. In the century now about to conclude, 
the United States found it necessary to do just that on 
five separate occasions, mobilizing its young men for 
great crusades on distant shores. 

All but one of those conflicts 
resulted in gut-wrenching combat, 
horrifying devastation, and 
painfully heavy losses. 

The Gulf War is the apparent 
exception, supposedly pointing 
toward a new paradigm of armed 
conflict that Americans are 
uniquely well suited to dominate. 

The allure of this paradigm is that 
it seems to offer a painless way to 
translate American military power 
into continuing American politi¬ 
cal dominance. The United States 
not only defeats its adversary but 
does so in such a way that the sac¬ 
rifice, devastation, and disconcert¬ 
ing social consequences that have 
been the historic byproducts of 
warfare shrink to insignificance. 

Indeed, it is this very prospect that 
has boosted the claims of those 
eager to remove barriers limiting 
the roles of military women. Push¬ 
button wars render the hyper-masculine warrior ethos 
obsolete. At least so it appeared in the jubilant after- 
math of Desert Storm. 

Yet it has become increasingly clear that the excep¬ 
tion proves the rule. Saddam Hussein survives, taunt¬ 
ing the United States with the knowledge that success 


in 1991 came cheaply in part because it was incom¬ 
plete: The Bush administration balked at paying the 
price that a genuinely decisive victory would entail. 

Getting rid of Saddam once and 
for all is likely to require that the 
United States (with minimal allied 
assistance) renew its assault on 
Iraq, driving on Baghdad to secure 
an outcome to the war more to our 
liking. Little evidence exists to sug¬ 
gest that Americans have any more 
stomach for such an enterprise now 
than they did in 1991. But Saddam 
is precisely the sort of malcontent 
that an effective hegemon cannot 
afford to tolerate. A second Gulf 
War fought to the finish is precisely 
the type of conflict that U.S. forces 
must be prepared to fight and win. 
The governance of the American 
military—including questions 

about the relationship between gen¬ 
der and the capacity of a combat 
force to sustain fighting power and 
of a nation to withstand the bur¬ 
dens of war—ought to be undertak¬ 
en with the prospect of just such 
wars in mind. In that regard, the 
Kassebaum Baker committee comes up well short of 
the mark. 

A.J. Bacevich is executive director of the Foreign Policy 
Institute at the Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced Inter¬ 
national Studies in Washington, D.C. 
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The Military Culture Wars 


by John Hillen 

F eminists have lately suffered two tactical 
setbacks, but they are still winning their war on 
the military. A federal commission headed by 
former senator Nancy Kassebaum Baker, despite the 
requisite presence of feminists and quota-meisters, 
has surprised everybody by unanimously recommend¬ 
ing that all the services segregate the living quarters 
and much of the training undertaken by men and 
women joining the armed forces. More important, the 
report castigates the services for making basic training 
so soft that it is often indistinguishable from fresh¬ 
man orientation at our most politically correct univer¬ 


sities. And the Kasse¬ 
baum Baker report fol¬ 
lows on the heels of the 
stormy resignation of 
assistant secretary of the Army Sara Lister, who had 
publicly assailed the Marine Corps as “extremists.” 
The corps has stoutly resisted the feminist agenda 
pushed by Clinton appointees like Lister and is the 
only service that maintains a degree of separation 
between men and women in its boot camp. Somebody 
must have forgotten to tell them that, in the words of 
one Democratic activist, the president ran on the 
promise “to make the military equal for everybody.” 

Despite these setbacks, feminists are still very 
much in control of the debate. Ultimately, they main¬ 
tain, the issue is one of group rights. Women-in-com- 
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bat is merely a logical extension of women-out-of-the- 
home-and-into-the-workplace, right? Any effort to 
slow down this movement is an attempt to “turn back 
the clock.” Feckless politicians, including experienced 
Republicans whose own investigations turned up the 
same evidence as the Kassebaum Baker commission, 
cringe at the accusation that they are against progress 
or, worse still, that they are widening the gender gap. 

Even more depressing is the tacit acceptance of 
these terms of battle by most military leaders. What to 
think of the Army, Navy, and Air Force chiefs’ pas¬ 
sionate defense of the status quo only months before 
the 11 members of the Kassebaum Baker panel 
released their embarrassing findings? An absurdly 
small number of enlisted women—single digit per¬ 
centages in several different studies—show any inter¬ 
est at all in joining combat units. 

Nonetheless, the Department of 
Defense has bent over backwards 
to show that the rights it is most 
concerned with are not those of 
the institution, with its grave and 
hazardous duties, but the rights of 
individuals and groups bringing a 
narcissistic and opportunistic cul¬ 
ture of victimhood to the gates of 
boot camp and thence into the 
force. 

The most notorious example 
is the politically correct wonder¬ 
land that now passes for basic 
training. The new gender-inte¬ 
grated boot camp has become 
such a national joke that Time 
magazine’s cover story on the 
softness of training was featured 
in its year-end Christmas com¬ 
mercial aiming for new sub¬ 
scribers. As a solemn voiceover 
describes the more outrageous 
features of the new basic training, a camera lingers 
over a young recruit being shorn in a military barber’s 
chair, finally focusing on the lollipop in his hand. 
When the distinctively non-military-oriented mast¬ 
head at Time figures it can cause outrage among the 
middle class over the softness of boot camp, a day of 
reckoning has arrived. 

The American military, it should be clear by now, 
is suffering from something more severe than a belat¬ 
ed battle of the sexes. It is, rather, undergoing an iden¬ 
tity crisis. In the absence of a threat that would focus 
the strategic mind of the force, and under pressure 
from a counterculture all grown up and gone to work 
in Washington, the military is floundering about, try¬ 
ing to figure out to what extent it may need to change 


its culture to stay in sync with the society it serves. In 
Making the Corps, his recent book about the training of 
Marines, Tom Ricks worries that the Marine Corps 
and other elements of the military may become open¬ 
ly contemptuous of a society that turns up its nose at 
duty, honor, country, commitment, courage, and 
integrity. Ricks intimates that society may want to 
readopt some Marine Corps values. Sara Lister 
strongly suggested that the reverse take place. 

For the most part, the Pentagon is with Lister. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, the military (with the 
once again conspicuous exception of the Marine 
Corps) is failing to defend its own culture and its own 
hierarchy of values. And, if recent history is any 
guide, we shouldn’t be surprised. While courageous in 
battle, U.S. military leaders since World War II have 
generally been overly apologetic 
and eagerly compromising when it 
comes to issues of culture. When 
uniformed leaders do make a stand 
against some fashionable assault on 
military culture (such as Colin 
Powell vs. President Clinton over 
open homosexuality in the ranks) 
they are usually set upon by a 
coterie of academics screaming 
about a coup that is just around the 
corner. But such stands are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

At the end of World War II, for 
the first time in American history, 
the military was faced with the 
need to maintain a large peacetime 
force through conscription. It con¬ 
vened a board headed by war hero 
Jimmy Doolittle and tasked it with 
figuring out how the military 
might change to make itself more 
amenable to peacetime draftees. As 
historian T. R. Fehrenbach wrote 
in his classic This Kind of War, “In 1945, somehow 
confusing the plumbers with the men who pulled the 
chain, the public demanded that the Army be 
changed to conform with decent, liberal society.” The 
result was a series of reforms that softened military 
discipline and training. The changes did not appear to 
have detrimental effects on the U.S. forces occupying 
Japan and Europe, and, as Fehrenbach noted, “the 
troops looked good. Their appearance made the gen¬ 
erals smile. What they lacked couldn’t be seen, not 
until the guns sounded.” 

The guns did sound in 1950, and the battlefield 
performance of many American troops during the 
first months of the Korean War was shameful. GIs 
running panicked from the field of battle were not 
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only underequipped in tanks and ammunition, but 
underequipped in the martial spirit and ethos that 
sustain a military force through the unnatural stresses 
of war. Many blamed the Doolittle reforms. In the 
aftermath of the disaster, Fehrenbach angrily wrote 
that “liberal society, in its heart, wants not only domi¬ 
nation of the military, but acquiescence of the military 
toward the liberal view of life. But acquiescence soci¬ 
ety may not have, if it wants an army worth a damn. 
By the very nature of its mission, the military must 
maintain a hard and illiberal view of life and the 
world. Society’s purpose is to live; the military’s is to 
stand ready, if need be, to die.” Trying to explain why 
men such as Doolittle, Eisenhow¬ 
er, and Marshall “rationalized,” 

Fehrenbach concluded that they 
were overly taken with maintain¬ 
ing their own popularity and the 
military’s change in status from 
long-serving and anonymous 
frontier servant to the premier 
heroic institution in the country. 

The military appeared to take 
the lessons of Korea to heart until 
the end of the Vietnam War, when 
Richard Nixon ended the draft 
and started the all-volunteer force. 

The military was now faced with 
an even more imposing dilemma 
than that at the end of World War 
II: How to recruit volunteers from 
a society whose cultural icons 
were busy dedicating Academy 
Awards to the North Vietnamese? 

The answer was in the recruiting 
slogan of the new all-volunteer 
Army, “Today’s Army Wants to 
Join YOU.” The military, of its 
own volition, was going to make itself look enough 
like the drug-plagued, race-troubled, “question- 
authority!” society at large to attract volunteers. Presi¬ 
dent Carter offered amnesty for draft dodgers and 
deserters, the American Federation of Government 
Employees pushed for the unionization of the mili¬ 
tary, and the services themselves relaxed the rigid 
social construct and military ethos that evolved over 
four thousand years of human history in response to 
the needs of men in battle. “Enlisted Councils” under¬ 
mined the critical role of sergeants and, as one army 
publication wrote, “to many the all volunteer army 
meant beer in the barracks, long hair, loss of authority 
by non-commissioned officers, and drugs.” 

A few voices sounded the alarm—Army General 
Walter “Dutch” Kerwin wrote that “the values neces¬ 
sary to defend the society are often at odds with the 


values of the society itself. To be an effective servant of 
the people, the Army must concentrate not on the val¬ 
ues of our liberal society, but on the hard values of the 
battlefield.” His advice went unheeded. Needless to 
say, the malaise of the Carter years not only penetrated 
the U.S. military, but many say defined it. As Colin 
Powell and many others later noted, the most corro¬ 
sive element of the Carter years in the military was the 
hollowness of spirit, not the low budgets. The Reagan 
administration not only increased defense spending, 
but began a concerted effort to reintroduce the war¬ 
rior culture into the armed forces. The Army dropped 
its slogan of accommodation and replaced it with one 
of challenge—“Be All that You Can 
Be.” In a few short years, and for 
the first time in history, the United 
States had the best military fight¬ 
ing force in the world. 

Today we appear to have come 
full circle. The great majority of 
the military, facing recruiting and 
retention problems, is now trying 
to look less distinctive, more like 
civilian society. Clintonites are 
pressing the military to conform to 
the values of the baby boomers and 
their Generation X progeny rather 
than the other way around. The 
Army, for instance, is trying every 
desperate tactic to sell itself to an 
uninterested public. In an effort to 
stem its most serious recruiting 
problem since the end of the draft, 
the Army has tried to sell itself 
with what military sociologists call 
occupational attributes: money, 
training, job security—high school 
with a salary and fresh air. An 
Army recruiter was recently quoted in USA Today as 
trying to guess “what the twentysomethings are going 
to go for.” The approach appears to be backfiring— 
recruiting is getting harder and the service is steadily 
lowing standards to accommodate recruits who would 
have been turned away only five years ago. The Wall 
Street Journal reports that Hispanic recruits are flock¬ 
ing to the Marine Corps because the Army no longer 
satisfies their standards of machismo. 

The Marine Corps, as this anecdote attests, still 
sells itself not as a place to work, but as a place to be. 
Institutional, not occupational, attributes are its forte. 
It offers the immutable values of the Corps as its 
reward—honor, courage, commitment—values little 
taught or even respected in much of civilian society. 
Slackers and hackers of Generation X that make it 
through tough and uncompromising training tend to 
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perform admirably in the force. I went into battle with 
many of them in Desert Storm (my tank gunner 
painted several grunge-rock symbols on the turret) 
and they were magnificent under fire. 

The problem today is not some inherent weakness 
or lack of spine in America’s teenagers (although the 
baggy pants have got to make you wonder). Every 
generation has thought the one following couldn’t 
possibly undertake the military deeds that it had per¬ 
formed, and the idea that the Nintendo generation 
will not fight just doesn’t hold water. As military 
writer Ralph Peters has put it, “I went to basic train¬ 
ing in 1976 with a bunch of losers (me included): drug 
addicts, thugs, and drunks. I’ll take Generation X any 
day.” 

The problem is that the military ethos that trans¬ 
forms a Bart Simpson into an Audie Murphy is under 
assault. Basic training has much less to do with mak¬ 
ing a technically proficient warrior than it does with 
effecting a transformation of the recruit’s culture and 
values. An identity is earned in boot camp, not an 
occupational designation. If political and military 
leaders do not aggressively defend the need to have 
values and a culture different and separate from civil¬ 
ian society, then we will lose the ability to transform 
the citizen into the soldier. 

One wonders whether the Marine Corps (and, to 


be fair, the ever-shrinking combat elements of the 
other services, whose training is also fair and tough) 
can hold out against the onslaught of the Listers. Pro¬ 
ponents of traditional military culture certainly can¬ 
not look inside the Pentagon for allies. The majority 
of the military, along with the feminists and gender- 
gap panderers, are obsessed with defending the absur¬ 
dities of current policy that were identified ad nause¬ 
am by the Kassebaum Baker commission. They will 
continue to bend the military to the values of contem¬ 
porary society so long as no one puts up too much of a 
fight. The Pentagon appears trapped in a historical 
pattern of making sure that if American society is 
going to slouch towards Gomorrah, it will make sure 
it is marching right alongside. 

If cozy relations between a professional military 
and its society are our ultimate goal, then we should 
go ahead and make Parris Island look like Ridgemont 
High. If, however, we intend to have a military that 
will provide for the common defense of the nation, 
then it must be able to fight and win wars. That 
means producing warriors. And a military that pro¬ 
duces them should at least be capable of defending its 
own culture. 

John Hillen is the Olin Fellow for national security stud¬ 
ies at the Council on Foreign Relations. 


GOP Primary Colors 


by Matthew Rees 

Santa Barbara, Calif 
HERE ELSE BUT CALIFORNIA Would you find 
such a colorful Republican primary cam¬ 
paign to fill a House seat? The moderate in 
the race, Brooks Firestone, gave up the family busi¬ 
ness—Firestone tires—to open a winery. The conserv¬ 
ative, Tom Bordonaro, is a quadriplegic who doesn’t 
much care for federal disability laws. Spicing up the 
mix is a dash of national politics: House speaker Newt 
Gingrich tried to anoint Firestone the GOP candidate. 
That set off ripples of protest among some of Gin¬ 
grich’s right-wing colleagues, and conservative interest 
groups have lined up behind Bordonaro. 

The Firestone-Bordonaro contest is being played 
out on California’s sunny central coast in a diverse dis¬ 
trict that includes Santa Barbara, Vandenberg Air 
Force base, and a smattering of agricultural towns. 
Both candidates are state assemblymen, running to fill 
the House seat vacated by the death of freshman 


Democratic representative 
Walter Capps in October. The 
first round of the open prima¬ 
ry is January 13. 

Firestone, 61, is a Colum¬ 
bia graduate who eschews partisanship and views pub¬ 
lic service as a “duty.” He’s the kind of Republican 
George Bush was before tacking right in the service of 
Ronald Reagan. Indeed, Firestone stands as a 
reminder of what most elected Republicans were like 
before Goldwaterites and Reaganauts came to domi¬ 
nate the party. The polo fields seem more his turf than 
the pews. 

It was in 1972 that Firestone left the company his 
grandfather had founded to start his winery. Today, the 
500-acre vineyard where he lives registers annual sales 
of $7 million. He doesn’t seem the political type—our 
interview was conducted at his dining-room table, 
over fresh pasta and the house wine served by his Eng¬ 
lish wife—and he didn’t hold public office until 1994, 
when he was elected to the state assembly. He was five 
months into a campaign for lieutenant governor when 
former president Gerald Ford called shortly after 
Capps’s House seat opened up and admonished him, 
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“Brooks, you have a responsibility to do this.” 

Firestone acceded to Ford’s wish but says he didn’t 
know Bordonaro would be running. The two candi¬ 
dates have some things in common—both endorsed 
Steve Forbes in 1996, and both are supporting a “pay- 
check protection” initiative giving union members the 
option of stopping their dues from being used in polit¬ 
ical campaigns. But their differences are pronounced. 
Bordonaro, 38, is much more the Reagan Republican. 
He once had Oliver North in for a fund-raiser, and his 
campaign is emphasizing tax cuts and IRS reform, 
opposition to A1 Gore-style environmentalism, and 
Firestone’s refusal to endorse Proposition 187, the 
1994 California ballot measure that sought to curb ille¬ 
gal immigrants’ use of state services. 

Bordonaro doesn’t talk much about his paralysis— 
he was in a car accident while a student at Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo—but when 
asked, he says it’s taught him 
“family and faith are what matter” 
and “reliance on government 
doesn’t do anyone any good.” He 
says he would not have supported 
the 1990 Americans with Disabili¬ 
ties Act, which he believes has 
resulted in too many lawsuits. 

For all the candidates’ differ¬ 
ences, the Firestone-Bordonaro 
tangle has been civil. The two 
were friends before the campaign 
began and haven’t engaged in 
mudslinging (their election-night 
parties are planned at the same hotel). The worst Bor¬ 
donaro says about Firestone is that he’s a “limousine- 
liberal Republican.” Firestone’s televised ads, narrated 
by family friend John Forsythe, never mention Bor¬ 
donaro. 

But because the contest breaks down along ideo¬ 
logical lines, Washington wrangling has entered the 
equation. Shortly after Capps died, Gingrich and the 
House GOP campaign committee chairman, Rep. 
John Linder, called Firestone and urged him to run. 
That didn’t go over well with California conservatives, 
who noted Firestone is among the three or four most 
liberal Republicans in the assembly. 

Accusations about who did what when have been 
flying ever since, and the only thing clear is that the 
Gingrich-Linder effort backfired. Local Republicans 
resented it, and a group of House conservatives 
including Steve Largent, John Doolittle, and Dan 
Burton made their feelings known by endorsing Bor¬ 
donaro. 

Washington’s presence is also being felt through 
independent expenditures on behalf of both candi¬ 
dates. The Campaign for Working Families, Gary 


Bauer’s political action committee, is spending 
$100,000 on television ads urging voters to support 
Bordonaro and zinging Firestone for voting against a 
ban on partial-birth abortion (local network affiliates 
have refused to run the ads, disingenuously claiming 
the language used to describe partial-birth abortion 
was too graphic). And U.S. Term Limits is airing radio 
spots labeling Bordonaro a “career politician” for 
refusing to sign the group’s pledge to limit his House 
career to three terms. 

Firestone seems to have the early advantage. He 
possesses a loyal cadre of volunteers and more money 
(early on, he wrote his campaign a check for $250,000). 
He also seems more in sync with the district, which 
has traditionally been represented by people who fit 
his ideological profile, like Bob Lagomarsino and 
Michael Huffington. Andrea Seastrand, a conserva¬ 
tive, held the seat for only one term 
before Capps defeated her 1996. 

But for all these advantages, 
local analysts say Bordonaro may be 
in the driver’s seat. Conservatives go 
to the polls much more reliably than 
moderates, and in a special election 
only the most dedicated will turn 
out (in the 1996 assembly election, 
turnout was considerably higher in 
Bordonaro’s part of the congression¬ 
al district than in Firestone’s). 
Moreover, the last time the district 
saw two Republicans square off in a 
moderate-conservative contest, the 
1994 primary, Seastrand defeated a respected county 
supervisor by 23 points. And Firestone’s money 
advantage may be neutralized by his refusal to run 
negative ads. 

The wild card is the electoral system: This is the 
first election held under California’s new open-prima¬ 
ry law. In the first round, on January 13, voters can 
pick any candidate regardless of party. If, as expected, 
no candidate receives 50 percent, the top vote-getter 
from each party will compete in a March 10 runoff. 
That’s prompted speculation that Democrats will 
cross over to support Bordonaro, who they believe 
would be easier to defeat in a general election. 

Maybe, maybe not. The Democratic nominee will 
be Lois Capps, the late congressman’s widow. She’ll 
receive some sympathy votes, but that doesn’t guaran¬ 
tee she’ll win. A number of factors that contributed to 
her husband’s victory—an 18-month, multimillion- 
dollar independent-ad campaign against Seastrand; a 
weak Republican presidential candidate—won’t be 
present this time. And history is clearly on the Repub¬ 
licans’ side: Before Capps, the district hadn’t sent a 
Democrat to Congress since 1942. ♦ 
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How Steven Pinker’s 
Mind Works 


By Andrew Ferguson 


T he year 1997 was a big one for Steven Pinker, a 
professor of psychology at MIT and a celebrat¬ 
ed popularizer of science. His most ambitious 
book so far, How the Mind Works, was published to 
enthusiastic reviews, which is good news for him. And 
he was accused of advocating infanticide, which is not. 

Pinker’s pickle, as we may call his current predica¬ 
ment, occurs at the confluence of several recent trends 
in the life of the American mind, particularly the 
book-buying public’s lusty appetite for popular science 
and the snazzy allure of “evolution¬ 
ary psychology,” the latest in a long 
string of disciplines by which sci¬ 
entists have hoped to explain 
human behavior to humans. How 
the Mind Works is Pinker’s attempt 
to make evolutionary psychology 
accessible, and palatable. 

It is also, as most reviewers 
have noted, a model of science 
writing in the popular vein. It is 
scholarly, as Pinker brings together 
(what I assume to be) the latest 
findings in linguistics, cognitive 
psychology, paleontology, microbiology, anthropology, 
and other -ologies too numerous to mention. It is 
widely allusive; Pinker favors references to Woody 
Allen movies, Saturday Night Live, and rock lyrics, but 
he can pull out Shakespeare and John Donne when he 
has to. And it offers enough passages of lively prose to 
keep you reading through the inevitable rough-sled¬ 
ding of technical detail. 

With the success of How the Mind Works —TV 
appearances, personality profiles in the slick maga¬ 
zines, and the rest—Pinker inherits the crown of the 
late king of pop-science writers, Carl Sagan. Pinker is 
a linguist and Sagan was an astronomer, but the popu¬ 
lar work of both has the effect of getting the rest of us 
to, as it were, cut the crap—get a grip, face the facts, 
wake up and smell the coffee. Everyone, after all, has 


Andrew Ferguson is a senior editor of The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard. 


the experience of himself as an autonomous self—a 
soul, even—and most of us have the sense that human 
beings, as a group, occupy an exalted place in the 
world. A very large majority of people believe in a 
supernatural supreme being of one sort or another, and 
only slightly fewer, according to polls, believe that the 
materialistic processes of evolution were divinely 
inspired. 

To Sagan these were mere conceits and delusions, 
and he dispatched them with a relish verging on the 
unseemly. His final bestseller was 
called Pale Blue Dot —the title itself 
a reminder that the Earth, rightly 
understood, is merely a “dim and 
tiny planet in an undistinguished 
sector of an obscure spiral arm” of 
the equally fourth-rate Milky Way. 
Sagan told his readers that the 
advance of science was a “series of 
Great Demotions, downlifting expe¬ 
riences, demonstrations of our 
apparent insignificance. . . .” 
Notions to the contrary—such as 
Kant’s commonsensical belief that 
“without man . . . the whole of creation would be a 
mere wilderness, a thing in vain, and have not a final 
end”—were “self-indulgent folly.” “A Principle of 
Mediocrity,” Sagan wrote, “seems to apply to all our 
circumstances.” (Stop the Pale Blue Dot, I want to get 
off.) 

Pinker seems a friendlier fellow than Sagan, less 
austere, less inclined to scold, less given to intellectual 
browbeating; he offers materialism with a smile and 
loads of charm. He too assumes the inevitable scien¬ 
tific picture of the human being as a “hunk of matter,” 
a very lucky Meat Puppet with a weakness for self- 
delusion. But Pinker is just as likely to extol the splen¬ 
dor of the scientific view, the magnificence and stun¬ 
ning complexity of the natural world, and to remind 
us how glorious it is to live in an aimless, random, 
amoral universe. Sagan was moved to similar rhap¬ 
sodies on occasion. All science writers have been so 
disposed since the time of Darwin. The grand old 
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man, having buried forever any respectable belief in a 
Designer of the universe, closed The Origin of Species 
with one of the great whistling-past-the-graveyard per¬ 
orations in English literature: “There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its several powers,” etc. In other 
words: Buck up, boys. I can take it, and so can you. 

Pinker is similar to Sagan in another respect: As 
Sagan did beginning in the early ’80s, with dire warn¬ 
ings about the arms race and rising defense budgets, 
Pinker is carefully insinuating himself into cultural 
matters, armed, as Sagan was, with the clerical status 
we confer on scientists nowadays. (The real clerics, of 
course, have given up clerical status.) In fact, the entire 
field of evolutionary psychology has begun to be 
embraced by an unlikely ally: political conservatives, 
now as ever on the prowl for some sanction for their 
beliefs about how the world works. 

This is where Pinker’s treatment of infanticide 
comes in. But we should back up first, and explore this 
new science of evolutionary psychology and the pro¬ 
fessor’s effort to bring it to the masses. 

CCT7 volutionary psychology,” Pinker writes, “is the 

Ij attempt to understand our mental faculties in 
light of the evolutionary processes that shaped them.” 
This is a relatively recent job for evolutionists. For 
years Darwinians, while wildly ambitious elsewhere, 
steered clear of explaining matters of the spirit—love, 
sacrifice, art, altruism, religious yearning. In this they 
followed the master. In 1859 Darwin wrote, “I have 
nothing to do with the origin of the primary mental 
powers, anymore than with life itself.” When it came 
to the human species, orthodox Darwinians contented 
themselves with explaining how natural selection 
accounts for the design of the eye, or the volutes of the 
ear. Evolution—or at least evolutionary explana¬ 
tions—stopped at the cranium. 

Evolutionary psychologists disdain this sort of 
humility. The brain, they reason, is an organ showing 
complex design. Complex design is a result of natural 
selection. Therefore the brain must have evolved 
according to the same evolutionary process as did the 
eye or the ear. (It is one of the many curiosities of Dar¬ 
winism that the more the world shows signs of design, 
the more it disproves a Designer of the world.) And so, 
notwithstanding Darwin’s own reticence, the “primary 
mental powers” are likewise deemed material artifacts, 
explainable by evolutionary theory. Unhappy skeptics 
see evolutionary psychology as the final triumph of 
Darwinian imperialism, overrunning the last redoubts 
of the spiritual life. With it, materialism can in theory 
explain life “all the way up and all the way down,” in 


the words of one proponent, from the behavior of cells 
to a mother’s love. 

How the Mind Works is only the most recent 
attempt to popularize evolutionary psychology. It first 
leaked into the newsmagazines in the mid-1970s, 
when E.O. Wilson, who studied bugs, introduced the 
discipline of “sociobiology.” (Evolutionary psychology 
is an adaptation, so to speak, of sociobiology.) In 1994, 
the journalist Robert Wright brought the field up to 
date with Moral Animal, which became a bestseller. 
Wright’s book was overly glib, as journalistic accounts 
of science tend to be (ahem). Some critics of evolution¬ 
ary psychology, notably the paleontologist Stephen Jay 
Gould, have dismissed Moral Animal as “egregiously 
simplistic” and in parts “absurd.” But Wright con¬ 
veyed the gist of the enterprise, particularly its 
immodesty. For evolutionary psychology—like Skin¬ 
nerian behaviorism before it, like Freudianism before 
that—is a unified-field theory of human behavior. 

“If the theory of natural selection is correct,” 
Wright wrote, “then essentially everything about the 
human mind should be intelligible in these [Darwin¬ 
ian] terms. The basic ways we feel about each other, 
the basic kinds of things we think about each other 
and say to each other, are with us today by virtue of 
their past contribution to genetic fitness.” 

“Slowly but unmistakably, a new world view is 
emerging,” Wright went on. “Once truly grasped . . . 
it can entirely alter one’s perception of social reality.” 

Wright’s statement is even truer today. Evolution¬ 
ary psychology is the hippest field in science. It has 
lately entered the popular press, in tarted-up form, 
through stories about the “gay gene,” the “fat gene,” 
“the happiness gene,” and so on. The field could have 
no better pamphleteer than Pinker, a 43-year-old “evo¬ 
lutionary pop star,” as Time called him, who favors 
European-cut suits and long curly hair; imagine Peter 
Frampton as an investment banker. Of course his 
pamphlet is huge—this is what makes it a science 
book—and its tone is unremittingly cheerful—this is 
what makes it a popular science book. But for all its 
lightheartedness, there is a distinct and inevitable ele¬ 
ment of party-poopery in his view of how the mind 
works. 

Freud was a creature of the 19th century, and so he 
took for his model of the mind a highly pressurized 
pneumatic pump, channeling energy efficiently this 
way and that but ready to blow at any minute. B.F. 
Skinner, a mid-century man, saw it as a slightly more 
sophisticated machine, emitting outputs in direct rela¬ 
tion to inputs. Pinker is of the ’90s. He sees the mind 
as a computer—or more precisely, a series of advanced 
computing modules, designed to perform certain 
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tasks. Computers today are of course much more sub¬ 
tle and complicated machines than any that Skinner 
or Freud knew of; Pinker’s view of the mind is thus 
much more complicated than theirs as well. 

The mind is a “package of information processing 
and goal pursuing mechanisms.” The package evolved 
(in what Pinker calls, unromantically, the “primate 
assembly process”) to solve particular problems faced 
by our hunter-gatherer ancestors as they roamed the 
savanna millions of years ago. Depth perception 
allowed us to gauge accurately the threat posed by a 
nearby predator; sexual jealousy arose as a way of 
keeping mates and thus ensuring the protection of the 
young; our sense of disgust armed us against eating 
unsanitary food. Thanks to natural selection, these 
survival strategies are now genetically programmed— 
that is, we are “hard-wired,” to use the current cliche, 
by our genes to behave in certain ways. 

Does this sound deterministic? Well, it is. But evo¬ 
lutionary psychologists are not simple determinists; 
they are complicated determinists. “For 99 percent of 
human existence, people lived as foragers in small 
nomadic bands,” Pinker writes. “Our brains are adapt¬ 
ed to that long-vanished way of life, not to brand-new 
agricultural and industrial civilizations.” Confronted 
with the new enticements of our new environment, 
human beings will make choices not explainable by 
direct reference to survival strategies. The modules 
may compete with each other, compute the relative 
merits of various opportunities and desires, and— 
ping!—turn out someone who chooses to be celibate 
(which, in evolutionary terms, is about as idiotic a 
choice as you can make). 

This slight complication in the evolutionary 
scheme should not be interpreted as free will. Evolu¬ 
tionary psychology isn’t as crudely reductive as, say, 
behaviorism was, or early versions of sociobiology. But 
it’s still plenty reductive. Pinker’s point is that the 
mind is not an “emanation” of the brain, as some theo¬ 
rists have it, much less a “self” or a “ghost in the 
machine,” as most people seem to think. The mind is 
simply a function of the brain; it is what the brain 
does. And how the brain functions is determined by 
the genes. “The genes created us, body and mind,” 
Pinker says, quoting the biologist Richard Dawkins. It 
is axiomatic among Darwinians—you could call it an 
article of faith—that natural selection has no goal, no 
end toward which it works. But, writes Pinker, “the 
ultimate goal the mind was designed to attain is maxi¬ 
mizing the number of copies of the genes that created 
it.” 

Dawkins coined the term “the selfish gene,” and 
the unsophisticated have taken it to mean that human 


beings are unremittingly selfish. This is a misappre¬ 
hension. Pinker amplifies the point nicely. “People 
don’t selfishly spread their genes; genes selfishly 
spread themselves. They do it by the way they build 
our brains ... by making us enjoy life, health, sex, 
friends, and children.” Sometimes building an 
unselfish Meat Puppet is the best way for the selfish 
gene to pass itself along. Genes are the new “ghost in 
the machine.” 

And so, one by one, the remorseless logic of evolu¬ 
tionary psychology puts paid to our cherished delu¬ 
sions. I bet you thought you liked your kids. “We now 
understand why many animals, including humans, 
love their children, parents, grandparents,” Pinker 
writes. These individuals share the same genes, and 
the genes are manipulating the Meat Puppets to pro¬ 
tect the genes. “People helping relatives equals genes 
helping themselves.” When a mother, watching her 
son enter surgery, wishes she could take his place, “it is 
not the species or the group or her body that wants her 
to have that most unselfish emotion,” Pinker writes. 
Much less is it she herself, or the love that consumes 
her. “It is her selfish genes.” 

Pinker says this is a “more hopeful way” of envi¬ 
sioning human motivation. But it’s hard to see how. 
The conscience, for example, is for many people the 
most important faculty of the mind, suggesting an 
objective and universal moral order to which human 
beings are somehow tied. In his 660-page book, Pinker 
dispatches it in a single paragraph. 

“H.L. Mencken defined conscience as ‘the inner 
voice which warns us that someone might be looking.’ 
. . . People feel guilty about private transgressions 
because they may become public; confessing a sin 
before it is discovered is evidence of sincerity and 
gives the victim better grounds to maintain the rela¬ 
tionship. Shame . . . evokes a public display of contri¬ 
tion, no doubt for the same reason.” 

Note the “no doubt.” It is the purest Pinker. How 
about the mystery of romantic love? Surely here is 
something insusceptible to rational explication. After 
all, the woman you fall in love with, if you’re a man, is 
almost certainly not the prettiest Meat Puppet on the 
planet, or the richest, or the healthiest—not, in other 
words, the optimal genetic choice. (That would be 
Michelle Pfeiffer.) But according to Pinker, the irra¬ 
tionality of your choice is precisely why it is so, um, 
rational, as an evolutionary matter. 

If your choice were purely rational, he explains, 
“then the object of your desire could predict that, by 
the law of averages, someone better would come 
around sooner or later, and that you would dump them 
like a hot potato. But if it’s clear that your choice is 
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partly involuntary, partly directed to that unique indi¬ 
vidual, as opposed to that individual’s list of qualities, 
that gives your partner some assurance that you are 
committed.” 

No doubt! 

And so on, and so on. How to explain grief, in evo¬ 
lutionary terms? It is “useful only as a deterrent”: Take 
care of your gene-containing kids, because if some¬ 
thing happens to them and, God forbid, their genes 
(which are yours, too), then you’ll feel awful. Music? 
Bach thought he was writing the B Minor Mass to the 
glory of God. “I suspect music is auditory cheesecake,” 
Pinker says, “an exquis¬ 
ite confection crafted to 
tickle the sensitive spots 
of at least six of our men¬ 
tal faculties,” including 
habitat selection and 
auditory scene analysis. 

Bach was an ass. 

As you read How the 
Mind Works, the reduc- 
tionism washes over you 
until . . . suddenly . . . 
unexpectedly . . . you 
notice something. We are 
getting further and fur¬ 
ther away from the stuff 
of science—which is to 
say, from observable fact 
and testable theory. Dif¬ 
ferent readers will notice 
this at different points in 
the book. For me, it 
came in Pinker’s expla¬ 
nation of our sense of 
natural beauty. Why do 
we human beings find 
particular landscapes 
pleasing? 

Since most of human 
evolution took place in the African savanna, it is to be 
expected, from an evolutionary-psychological perspec¬ 
tive, that human beings prefer savannas to other envi¬ 
ronments. And sure enough, says Pinker, they do. A 
savanna, as you recall from your National Geographic 
TV specials, is a sweeping grassland relieved here and 
there by an oasis of trees and shade. We like it because 
it offers views to the horizon, which allowed our ances¬ 
tors to spy predators and sources of food, and because 
it has few impediments to movement and retreat, 
which allowed Grandma and Grandpa to get the hell 
out when danger arose. 


“In experiments on human habitat preference . . . 
children prefer savannas, even though they have never 
been to one.” In doing so, suggests Pinker, “they are 
revealing our species’ default habitat preference.” 

Why of course. Very reasonable. Until, reading 
along, you realize . . . but . . . this isn’t true. Pinker 
offers no citation for these habitat experiments, so we 
can’t double-check the results. But most kids I know 
prefer the beach, and the adults I know seem about 
evenly divided among the beach, the mountains, and 
woodland retreats. Forgive the anecdotal observation: 
I don’t know anybody who wants a two-week vacation 

in the savanna, except 
for a few oddballs 
seduced by their Banana 
Republic catalogues. 

But Pinker throttles 
onward. Two other re¬ 
searchers, whose work he 
does cite, “found another 
key to natural beauty, 
which they call mystery. 
Paths bending around 
hills, meandering 

streams . . . and partially 
blocked views grab our 
interest by hinting that 
the land may have 
important features that 
could be discovered by 
further exploration.” 

So here we are: If you 
prefer savannas, and 
everyone does, it’s 
because our ancestors 
wanted wide open spaces 
to view approaching 
predators. If you like 
rolling hillsides, it’s 
because they offered our 
ancestors the tantalizing 
possibility of greater rewards, even though, presum¬ 
ably, rolling hillsides would work to the advantage of 
predators. Easy to please, these ancestors of ours. But 
really this evolutionary-psychological explanation 
explains nothing. 

What is it with evolutionary psychologists and the 
savanna, anyway? The environment of our ancestors, 
and our understanding of it, is absolutely crucial to the 
worldview of the evolutionary psychologist. Conven¬ 
tional Darwinians, seeking to explain the physical evo¬ 
lution of organisms, can resort to the fossil record, 
spotty as it is. But there can be no fossil record for the 
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evolution of mental faculties; life on the savanna is 
invoked as a substitute for it. In a devastating critique 
in the New York Review of Books, Stephen Jay Gould 
summarized the scientific weaknesses of this 
approach: 

How can we possibly know in detail what small 
bands of hunter gatherers did in Africa two million 
years ago? . . . How can we possibly obtain the key 
information that would be required to show the 
validity of adaptive tales about [the stone age envi¬ 
ronment]: relations of kinship, social structures and 
sizes of groups, different activities of males and 
females, the roles of religion, symbolizing, story¬ 
telling, and a hundred other central aspects of 
human life that cannot be traced in fossils? . . . The 
chief strategy proposed by evolutionary psycholo¬ 
gists for identifying adaptation is untestable, and 
therefore unscientific. 

This hole at the center of evolutionary psychology 
has led to the charge that many of its farther-flung 
explanations, like those cited above, are mere “cocktail 
party speculation.” Gould’s critique provoked a furi¬ 
ous backlash. In an unintentionally hilarious exchange 
in the NYRB, Daniel Dennett, a philosopher and a 
vigorous evangelist for evolutionary psychology, 
repeated the insinuation that Gould resists the truth 
because he is—brace yourself—a closet theist. As Den¬ 
nett has pointed out, in his many writings Gould even 
sometimes quotes the Bible! Gould responded in high 
dudgeon. He quotes the Bible only as great literature, 
Gould asserted, and, furthermore, he thinks the uni¬ 
verse is just as aimless and pointless as Dennett does. 

A more plausible argument could be made that 
much of the resistance to evolutionary psychology is 
political. This was certainly the case with sociobiology, 
when E.O. Wilson introduced the subject in the politi¬ 
cally hyperactive 1970s. Left-wing scientists saw it as a 
recrudescence of 19th-century Social Darwinism, and 
a band of radical feminists expressed their reservations 
by crashing a conference and dumping a pitcher of ice 
water on Wilson’s head. Gould himself, as Dennett 
points out, is a self-described Marxist, and has been 
known to criticize other scientists in explicitly politi¬ 
cal terms. 

The left-wingers may have a point, to judge by 
their political opposites. Political conservatives have 
lately been drawn to evolutionary psychology, as evi¬ 
denced by favorable reviews of the field, and its off¬ 
shoots, in Commentary (by Francis Fukuyama), Forbes 
ASAP (by Tom Wolfe), and National Review (by John 
O. McGinnis). It may seem odd that conservatives, 
best known for terrorizing right-thinking persons by 
their alliance with Jerry Falwell, the Christian Coali¬ 
tion, and other religious types, should embrace a phi¬ 


losophy so remorselessly materialistic and anti-theo- 
logical. But the tent gets bigger by the day. 

Evolutionary psychology holds a surface attraction 
for conservatives because it affirms something resem¬ 
bling a universal and intractable human nature. This 
is anathema to leftists, since it would thwart any politi¬ 
cal attempt to remake society along utopian lines. And 
the human nature thus revealed seems compatible 
with conservative beliefs and prejudices. Women are 
hard-wired for child-rearing, men for aggression and 
status-seeking. The family—the old-fashioned family, 
that is, with Mom and Dad and Buddy and Sis, not 
Heather and her two mommies—is the fundamental 
social unit, designed by evolution as the most efficient 
means for the selfish gene to protect itself; so evolu¬ 
tion favors family-friendly tax credits. Because indi¬ 
viduals are indelibly self-interested, the market is the 
most rational allocator of resources. Humans are 
inclined to deceive others and themselves, so concen¬ 
trations of governmental power should be avoided. 

Of course this prompts a larger question: If natural 
selection is a Republican process, why did it create so 
many Democrats? All the more reason, say the evolu¬ 
tionary conservatives, to hurry up and embrace the 
new, expansive Darwinian worldview. 

“Because evolutionary biology provides an infor¬ 
mative picture of man and because citizens are rapidly 
assimilating that image,” McGinnis wrote in NR, “any 
political movement that hopes to be successful must 
come to terms with the second rise of Darwinism.” 

For the most part Pinker himself avoids political 
questions in How the Mind Works. He does make a 
point of rejecting the naturalistic fallacy—the argu¬ 
ment that whatever happens in nature is good. “Sci¬ 
ence and morality,” he writes “are separate spheres of 
reasoning. Only by recognizing them as separate can 
we have them both.” 

Pinker’s method of keeping them separate is 
instructive. He quotes with apparent approval Den¬ 
nett’s argument that sentience—our experience of our¬ 
selves as autonomous selves—is a “cognitive illusion.” 
We are hunks of matter after all, animated by a very 
smart, genetically programmed computer. This is both 
the premise and conclusion of evolutionary psycholo¬ 
gy- 

But moral reasoning may proceed, Pinker argues, 
by pretending otherwise. 

“Ethical theory,” he writes, “requires idealizations 
like free, sentient, rational, equivalent agents whose 
behavior is uncaused, and its conclusions can be sound 
and useful even though the world, as seen by science, 
does not really have uncaused events. ... A human 
being is simultaneously a machine and a sentient free 
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agent, depending on the purpose of the discus¬ 
sion . . 

Morality, in other words, is based on a pretense— 
on believing, provisionally, something science tells us 
is untrue; namely, that human beings are persons and 
not Meat Puppets. This will strike many people as a 
rather rickety platform from which to launch the pur¬ 
suit of right and wrong. 

But how rickety? We return at last to Pinker’s 
pickle—specifically his thoughts on the touchy subject 
of infanticide, as expressed in the New York Times 
Magazine, and the controversy, such as it was, that 
ensued. 

Pinker’s article appeared on November 2, and a 
week later Michael Kelly called attention to it in a col¬ 
umn for the Washington Post. “The article by Steven 
Pinker,” Kelly wrote, “did not go quite so far as to 
openly recommend the murder of infants. . . . But 
close enough, close enough.” 

Pinker responded in a letter to the editor of the 
Post, calling Kelly’s article “grossly irresponsible,” and 
repeating the disclaimers Pinker had inserted in his 
original piece. “Killing a baby is an immoral act,” 
Pinker had written. “We can try to understand what 
would lead a mother to kill her newborn, remember¬ 
ing that to understand is not necessarily to forgive.” 

We should dwell on Pinker’s 
Times piece in detail and at some 
length, for two reasons. First, it is a 
salutary example of how evolution¬ 
ary psychology is “done,” and how 
the knowledge it claims to uncover 
might be applied to the practical 
world. And second, Pinker’s protest 
notwithstanding, Kelly is right. The 
nation’s preeminent evolutionary 
psychologist was not openly advo¬ 
cating the murder of infants. But 
close enough. 


offspring that carries our genes is the whole point of 
our existence.” 

Like most excursions in evolutionary psychology, 
Pinker’s piece is a kind of intellectual ragout—a pinch 
of ethnographic evidence, a tablespoon of generaliza¬ 
tions from the contemporary scene, many assumptions 
about our savanna-loving ancestors, and large chunks 
of psychological surmise—served up with the certi¬ 
tude of the scientist. But let the diner beware: When 
you pick apart the ingredients, you discover they are 
not what Pinker says they are. 

Neonaticide, Pinker writes, “has been practiced 
and accepted in most cultures throughout history.” 
Practiced, of course; but accepted? To support this 
startling premise he relies heavily on the work of two 
evolutionary psychologists, Martin Daly and Margo 
Wilson. They devoted a large part of their 1988 book 
Homicide to the murder of infants, in hopes of proving 
their thesis: “Infanticide can be the desperate decision 
of a rational strategist allocating scarce resources”—in 
other words, infanticide is not, as commonly under¬ 
stood, an act of depravity, but, under certain circum¬ 
stances, a rational survival strategy. 

They “proved” this thesis with a tenuous string of 
implausibilities. Conjecture solidifies into fact; the fact 
then becomes a premise for further conjecture, which 


P inker begins his Times article 
with two recent, highly publi¬ 
cized cases of neonaticide: the 
“prom mom” who gave birth to her 
baby and left him dead in the bath¬ 
room during a high school dance, 
and the two 18-year-olds who killed 
their newborn and dropped him in a 
dumpster outside their Delaware 
motel. “How could they do it?” 
Pinker asks. “Even a biologist’s cold 
calculations tell us that nurturing an 
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in turn evolves into another factual premise, and so 
on. “If we wish to understand human characteristics,” 
Daly and Wilson wrote, “we should study the hunting 
and gathering life-style in which and for which those 
characteristics have been shaped by natural selection.” 

As Gould points out, this in itself is a dubious 
assertion, but Daly and Wilson stretched it to the 
point of absurdity. They began with the !Kung San, a 
tribe of foragers in Africa’s Kalahari Desert. One study 
from the 1980s showed that !Kung San women have 

babies several years 
apart, nurse them for 
as many as four 
years, and average 
five births over their 
reproductive life. 
The study further 
reported, for the 
period of observa¬ 
tion, six infanticides 
in 500 live births, an 
incidence of 1.2 per¬ 
cent. 

What may we 
extrapolate from this? Almost nothing, you might 
think. But you are not an evolutionary psychologist. 
From this one study of one small tribe living in the 
desert (not even the savanna!) in the 1980s—a study 
that uncovered all of six infanticides—Daly and Wil¬ 
son believe they know how our maternal ancestors 
lived a million years ago and the conditions under 
which they might have killed their babies. 

“The general features of a !Kung San woman’s 
reproductive career, . . .” they assert, “are indeed rep¬ 
resentative of hunter-gatherers and of the life history 
that characterized Homo for thousands of millennia.” 
This is nothing more than a guess, and not even a very 
scientific one. But conjecture becomes premise, and is 
then reported as fact by Pinker in the New York Times. 
(“Until very recently in human evolutionary history,” 
Pinker tells his readers, following Daly and Wilson, 
“mothers nursed their children for two to four 
years. . . .”) 

This sort of overreaching continues throughout 
Daly and Wilson’s work, and so in Pinker’s article as 
well. Given the features of motherhood among the 
! Kung San—which, as we’ve seen, are now taken to be 
the “life history” of the entire species—they postulate 
that mothers will kill their infants for three reasons. 
First, if the paternity of the child is in question; sec¬ 
ond, if the child is of “poor quality” and “hence a poor 
prospect to contribute to parental fitness”; and third, 
“extrinsic circumstances,” like food scarcities or an 


“overburdening from the demands of older offspring.” 

How to test this hypothesis? The psychologists 
knew they couldn’t rely on the !Kung San alone. They 
thus took a “random sample” of ethnographic studies 
of 60 foraging societies. Only 39 of the studies, it 
turned out, mentioned infanticide. And only 35 of 
those described the circumstances that led to the 
killing; and many of these, further, are “poorly docu¬ 
mented.” 

But Daly and Wilson are undeterred. They found 
112 cases of infanticide in their sample of the 
ethnographic literature. And, remarkably enough, 
most of these cases fell under one or another of the 
three circumstances they foresaw. This, they say, con¬ 
firms their premise: that women, thanks to evolution, 
have a genetically programmed capacity to kill their 
babies if it seems like the reasonable thing to do. 
“Whatever our moral sympathies in the matter,” they 
write, “we should recognize that the rejection of a 
newborn could be an adaptive (fitness-promoting) 
parental response.” 

But alas: Daly and Wilson don’t say how many 
babies were born under such circumstances and yet 
weren’t killed. The point would seem crucial; other¬ 
wise we won’t know whether infanticide is taken as a 
rational “survival strategy” within those societies or is 
deemed an aberration. The ethnographic literature is 
evidently silent, for Wilson and Daly pass over it. But 
without an answer, they have proved nothing about 
the evolutionary history of infanticide. 

The implausibilities continue to pile up. In the two 
American infanticides that Pinker is seeking to 
explain, none of the three circumstances in the Daly- 
Wilson hypothesis obtained. For both the “prom 
mom” and the Delaware couple, there were no ques¬ 
tions about paternity. The babies were healthy. There 
were no older offspring to consider. And there are no 
food shortages in Delaware. 

But the American girls, according to Pinker, were 
in the grip of “emotions [that], fashioned by the slow 
hand of natural selection, respond to the signals of the 
long-vanished tribal environment in which we spent 
99 percent of our evolutionary history.” Being young 
and single, they faced futures as mothers that were 
likely to be rough. The circumstances stirred those old 
genetic urges, and so they killed the kids. The circu¬ 
larity can get you dizzy. 

Pinker understands, however, that to make his 
argument—that infanticide “has been practiced and 
accepted in most cultures” because it is ingrained by 
natural selection—he cannot simply appeal to pre-civ- 
ilized societies. Here again he invokes Wilson and 
Daly. “They have shown that the statistics on neonati- 
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cide in contemporary North America parallel those in 
the anthropological literature. The women who sacri¬ 
fice their offspring tend to be young, poor, unmarried, 
and socially isolated.” 

Again the data are weak, the interpretation a mish¬ 
mash of guesswork and question-begging. What 
Pinker calls “North America” turns out to be Canada 
(he himself is Canadian, but even Canadians seldom 
make this mistake). Daly and Wilson studied Canadi¬ 
an homicide statistics from the 1970s and 1980s, to 
prove, among other things, that “infanticides in a 
modern western nation . . . match the pattern” pre¬ 
dicted by evolutionary psychology. 

The Canadian data revealed little about the cir¬ 
cumstances under which infanticide took place— 
nothing about questionable paternity, or low income 
levels, or lack of maternal support. Even so Daly and 
Wilson could report that “infanticidal mothers in 
Canada are indeed more often unmarried than one 
would expect by chance.” 

Here are the numbers: Two million babies were 
born in Canada between 1977 and 1983. Twelve per¬ 
cent, or 240,000, of these were to single women. There 
were 64 maternal homicides. Thirty-two of these were 
committed by unmarried mothers. By an amazing 
leap, Daly and Wilson take this as support for their 
belief that difficult life circumstances may trigger a 
hard-wired capacity for infanticide. 

But surely the numbers show the reverse, and they 
do so quite emphatically. Of the 240,000 single moth¬ 
ers, more than 239,950 did not kill their babies. And 
the 32 mothers who did were convicted and impris¬ 
oned. 

But of course! Anyone but an evolutionary psy¬ 
chologist would have predicted as much: Civilized 
societies do not “accept” infanticide, and it is in fact 
exceedingly rare. They deem it a moral horror, classify 
it as a crime, and punish it when it can be proved. 

Such common understandings interfere with the 
gnostic enterprise of evolutionary psychology. Pinker 
merely sweeps them aside. Having assumed the truth 
of what Daly-Wilson failed to prove, he surveys con¬ 
temporary practices, presenting the unlikely as fact. 
“The emotional response called bonding is far more 
complex than the popular view,” he writes. “A new 
mother will first coolly assess the infant and her cur¬ 
rent situation and only in the next few days begin to 
see it as a unique and wonderful individual.” 

Can this be? It must be. The scheme of evolution¬ 
ary psychology demands it. The mother must contain 
this rational calculator, programmed by her genes to 
calibrate her survival strategy in light of the arrival of 
the new burden. 


The problem, of course, is that it isn’t true, as a 
quick trip to the maternity ward will show. Steve: Ask 
your mom. But as with new mothers, so with civilized 
cultures in general. By tradition, Pinker says, our own 
societies coolly assess the newborn, too. “Full person- 
hood,” he writes, “is often not automatically granted at 
birth, as we see in our rituals of christening and the 
Jewish bris.” This isn’t true either. Steve: Talk to a 
priest. Talk to a rabbi. 

Critics of evolutionary psychology call these Just- 
So stories: They are true because the evolutionary psy¬ 
chologist asserts them to be true, even though every 
ordinary person knows them to be false. Just-So sto¬ 
ries, dressed up as science, can be harmless enough, 
and even amusing, as when dopey Bob Arnot struggles 
on the Today Show to explain the existence of, say, the 
fat gene. But Pinker’s exercise in explaining infanti¬ 
cide shows just how sinister Just-So stories can be. 

Having explained the evolutionary rationale for 
infanticide, Pinker moves on to moral philosophy. “So 
how do you provide grounds for outlawing neonati- 
cide?” he asks. “The facts don’t make it easy.” Indeed, 
they force us “to think the unthinkable.” As Kelly 
pointed out, one key to Pinker’s project is his refer¬ 
ence to the work of Michael Tooley, a philosopher at 
the University of Colorado. Pinker paraphrases Too- 
ley’s views (before pointing out that many people 
reject them). The reference is to Tooley’s 1983 work 
Abortion and Infanticide, which may very well be the 
creepiest book published since Gutenberg. 

This is where you 
go to find the Pinker- 
ian argument in 
hard-core form. Abor¬ 
tion and Infanticide is 
a 400-page, dispas¬ 
sionate, philosophi¬ 
cally sophisticated, 
tightly reasoned brief 
for killing babies. 

“There is some 
reason, then,” wrote 
Tooley in the book’s 
conclusion, 

for thinking that the emergence of at least a limited 
capacity for thought-episodes [i.e., thinking] may 
take place at about the age of three months. There¬ 
fore . . . there will also be some reason for thinking 
that humans become quasi-persons at about three 
months. 

The general picture that emerges is as follows. 
New-born humans are neither persons nor even qua¬ 
si-persons, and their destruction is in no way intrin¬ 
sically wrong. At about the age of three months, 
however, they probably acquire properties that are 
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morally significant, and that makes it to some extent 
intrinsically wrong to destroy them. 

In his Times article, Pinker did not claim to be 
making an argument; a forthright case for neonaticide 
might have raised eyebrows even at the Times Maga¬ 
zine. He comes to us as a scientist, lending his exper¬ 
tise to illuminate a confused question of social policy. 
But his reasoning closely follows Tooley’s brief. Both 
the philosopher and the scientist appeal to the ethno¬ 
graphic record, evolutionary theory, current cultural 
practices, and a highly technical definition of person- 
hood. And both of them lead us to the same place. 

If newborns are to have a right to life, Pinker says, 
they must possess “morally significant traits that we 
humans happen to possess.” Among these are “a 
unique sequence of experiences that defines us as indi¬ 
viduals”; “an ability to reflect on ourselves”; “to form 
and savor plans for the future,” and so on. Thought- 
episodes, in Tooley’s jargon. 

“And here’s the rub,” Pinker continues, “our 
immature neonates don’t possess these traits any more 
than mice do.” Unlike Tooley, Pinker doesn’t have the 
nerve to complete this syllogism, at least not in a fami¬ 
ly magazine. Persons have certain traits. Neonates 
don’t possess these traits. Therefore, neonates are not 
persons. And therefore . . . 

Here is Pinker’s pickle: Even he seems reluctant in 


public to follow the logic of evolutionary psychology 
to its ordained conclusion. Recall Robert Wright’s 
words about the new science: “Once truly grasped 
. . . it can entirely alter one’s perception of social real¬ 
ity.” And so it does. For the moment Pinker wants 
merely to normalize neonaticide—to make us see it 
not as a moral horror but as a genetically encoded evo¬ 
lutionary adaptation, as unavoidable as depth percep¬ 
tion or opposable thumbs. 

Needless to say, his view ignores a large swath of 
human experience. Or is it needless to say, these days? 
The best short treatment of infanticide was written by 
the Harvard historian William L. Langer, who got to 
the heart of the matter. “The willful destruction of 
newborn babes,” he wrote in “Infanticide: A Histori¬ 
cal Survey,” “has been viewed with abhorrence by 
Christians from the beginning of their era.” And the 
Christians, Langer noted, were following the Jews, 
whose Rabbinical Law saw infanticide as straightfor¬ 
ward murder. Their logic was quite different from that 
of the evolutionary psychologist, of course, but just as 
inexorable. Human beings were persons from the 
start, endowed with a soul, created by God, and infi¬ 
nitely precious. And this is the common understand¬ 
ing that Steven Pinker—and indeed the new science 
that he represents with such skill and good cheer— 
means to undo. ♦ 


The Benefits 
of Bankrup tcy 

By Lawrence B. Lindsey 


A s Washington confronts the financial crisis in 
Asia and a deteriorating global economic situa¬ 
tion, two policy camps have stepped forward 
with solutions. Unfortunately, neither the Economic 
Nationalists of left and right nor the administration 
and its good-guy internationalists are proposing a 
sound course. In fact, both camps favor bureaucratic 
management of the global economy. One calls for leg- 
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islating capital controls and “fair labor standards” and 
otherwise throwing regulatory sand in the gears of 
world markets. The other, ever ready with a bailout, 
relies on the talented elites at the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, the World Bank, and in the U.S. govern¬ 
ment. No one, it seems, is speaking up for market 
principles. 

In the present discussion, the advantage of princi¬ 
ple belongs to the left-labor Democrats and the 
Buchanan Republicans. They are forthright in deplor¬ 
ing the “excesses” of global capitalism and the free 
movement of financial and physical capital. The 
administration’s position, for its part, has the advan- 
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tage of being the official stance of the United States. 
The theme is “responsible management”: Foreign 
governments whose economies are in trouble will get 
access to billions of dollars of hard currency, in return 
for which they will promise to make internal reforms 
recommended by the IMF and other multilateral 
agencies. The model for this approach is Mexico. 

In 1995, an American cum IMF program arguably 
prevented the Mexican government from defaulting 
on its obligations. More than a transfer of cash was 
involved: The markets inferred that the U.S. Treasury 
effectively stood behind Mexican 
government obligations. A major 
devaluation of the peso allowed the 
country to earn back through 
exports the hard currency it had 
borrowed. Although Mexican living 
standards took a dive, the interna¬ 
tional investors who bought Mexi¬ 
can government debt were repaid, 
and so was the U.S. government. 

Mexico, therefore, is touted as a 
“costless” model for buying global 
financial stability. 

When it comes to the Asian cri¬ 
sis, however, neither a Mexican-style bailout nor the 
Economic Nationalists’ high-risk program of retreat 
from the world addresses the problem at its core. Nor 
is the right course some middle ground between the 
administration and the anti-globalists. Only markets, 
with their built-in mechanisms for correcting financial 
crises, can provide a principled alternative. 

A financial crisis should be thought of as a dispute 
over who will own an economy’s productive 
assets. Resolving the crisis means removing the old 
owners and finding new ones who can run the produc¬ 
tive assets at a profit. If this does not happen quickly 
enough, then the productive assets fall into disuse, and 
images from the 1930s of shuttered factories and soup 
lines begin to be relevant. Markets remove old owners 
by forcing them into some form of bankruptcy. The 
backers who lent a failed owner money and who are 
not getting repaid pull the financial plug, take over the 
company, and find someone who can run it profitably. 
The “someone” they find is usually the highest bidder, 
not necessarily a crony of the ruling party or even a 
citizen of the country in question. 

Bankruptcy always sounds like a hard-hearted 
option. But it is actually quite merciful to society as a 
whole because it limits the danger that a financial cri¬ 
sis will turn into an economic crisis. When productive 


assets are placed on the auction block, they pass from 
owners who can’t operate them successfully to new 
ones who can. Often, this is simply the result of the 
new owners’ having paid much less for the enterprise 
than the old owners and therefore having much lower 
debt-service costs. Sometimes it involves concessions 
from other stakeholders, including labor. But how 
much easier it is on everyone—workers, consumers, 
and the society at large—to have the firm up and run¬ 
ning, making payroll, producing goods, and paying 
taxes, than to have it sitting idle. 

To build the bankruptcy option 
into a workable policy choice in the 
present crisis will require some 
persuasion. It is necessary to 
explain, first, why creditors should 
not be bailed out, but instead 
should be forced to take their 
chances in bankruptcy proceed¬ 
ings. This is fairly easy. Why 
should American taxpayers be 
asked to bail out the very firms 
with which they compete as work¬ 
ers and investors? (Economic 
nationalists ask this sensible ques¬ 
tion, which explains part of their appeal.) Banks make 
bad loans. People default. Economic circumstances 
change, and loans that once were sound turn sour. It 
happens in America. Why should things be different 
overseas? 

Consider Texas in 1986. For reasons beyond any 
Texan’s control, the world price of oil fell from roughly 
$30 per barrel to about $10. Loans in Texas that were 
premised on $30-per-barrel oil went bad. Assets 
throughout the state, especially real estate, were put on 
the auction block. Many sold for a fraction of their 
original cost. The suppliers of equity lost everything. 
The suppliers of debt not only received no interest, 
but lost a good fraction of their principal as well. Every 
major bank in the state was in trouble. Today, 12 years 
later, eight of the top ten banks in Texas are owned by 
what Texans consider “foreigners,” people from places 
like North Carolina and New York. 

Nor does the so-called S&L bailout of the early 
1990s offer a precedent for an international rescue 
operation of the kind the administration advocates for 
Asia. In the S&L crisis, the only people who were 
bailed out were the depositors in the failed institu¬ 
tions. The assets of the failed savings and loans were 
put on the auction block. The equity holders generally 
lost everything, and many large suppliers of debt (oth¬ 
er than depositors) took a haircut as well. Why is the 
administration proposing to treat South Korea and 
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Indonesia better than we treated Texans and the own¬ 
ers of S&Ls? 


T he second step in building the bankruptcy option 
into a real policy alternative is to point out that 
the very people to whom we are asked to entrust a 
bailout failed to foresee the crisis in the first place and 
have so far handled it ineptly. Consider the IMF. In its 
annual report on the Korean economy issued this fall, 
it found no cause for alarm. Instead, it dubbed the 

Korean economy 
fundamentally 
healthy. This is not a 
record on which U.S. 
taxpayers should be 
asked to bet billions 
of dollars. 

Meanwhile, the 
Clinton administra¬ 
tion’s international 
economic policy is so 
lacking in credibility 
that the president 
could rally only one 
fifth of his own party to support his major trade initia¬ 
tive of 1997. That vote of no confidence was for good 
cause: The country is reaping the rewards of a foreign 
policy run by focus groups and campaign donors. The 
administration’s handling of the run-up to the Asian 
financial crisis has been especially shabby, character¬ 
ized by hubris, denial, and excessive risk-taking. 

In June, at the G-7 summit in Denver, the presi¬ 
dent and top Treasury officials lectured global leaders 
about the superiority of their handling of the U.S. 
economy, alienating the Europeans and causing Japan¬ 
ese prime minister Ryutaro Hashimoto to hint darkly 
about liquidating his nation’s U.S. bonds. Then in 
November at the Vancouver APEC meeting, the presi¬ 
dent termed the Asian crisis just a small “glitch in the 
road,” generating widespread incredulity in world 
markets and doubts about the American government’s 
grounding in reality. 

Most remarkably, the administration has been con¬ 
ducting a highly confrontational trade policy in the 
very midst of the crisis. In late September it instituted 
Super 301 trade sanctions against South Korea, dri¬ 
ving another nail into the coffin of an already dying 
economy. In October, the administration’s handling of 
a relatively minor dispute involving the behavior of 
the Japanese mafia at the docks in Japanese ports 
threatened to end oceangoing trade between the 
world’s two largest economies. Whatever the merits of 


the U.S. case, this was reckless behavior, given what 
was happening at the time in Asian financial markets. 

Even more amazing, the administration is seeking 
money for an IMF Asian bailout after blocking for a 
year a Japanese-led effort to have the Asian economies 
deal with the problem themselves. This proposal, 
advanced by the Japanese Ministry of Finance, could 
have accomplished everything the administration is 
now trying to do in a much timelier fashion and with¬ 
out risking U.S. tax dollars. A senior European central 
banker told me that the only reason he could find for 
the U.S. refusal to cooperate was that our Treasury offi¬ 
cials wanted to be seen playing a role. Unfortunately, 
U.S. contributions to a bailout may have as much to do 
with bureaucratic empire-building as with solving an 
economic crisis. 


T he third step toward a principled, market-based 
response to the Asian situation is to explain why 
such a policy is in the U.S. national interest. Bailout 
advocates can always claim they are buying something 
that benefits the country: international economic sta¬ 
bility. What would we get for America by forcing a 
bankruptcy sale? 

First and foremost, we would get at least as much 
stability as could be expected from a bailout. In the 
current crisis, debt-holders are not receiving the inter¬ 
est they were promised. They are increasingly skepti¬ 
cal about ever getting their principal back. So they are 
unwilling to extend new loans to enterprises. Note that 
last week international banks would extend new loans 
only if they were guaranteed by the Korean govern¬ 
ment. 

With new loans hard to get, firms can’t even meet 
short-term contingencies like payroll and inventory, 
much less invest in new plant and equipment. Man¬ 
agers struggle just to make it through the day. They 
are selling their output at any price they can get and 
deferring purchases. 

This causes the crisis to spread and turn into an 
economic problem. A failing company’s competitors 
find it hard to compete with the desperation prices at 
which output is being sold, and the company’s suppli¬ 
ers see their own sales start to fall. Some of these com¬ 
petitors and suppliers are American firms. The admin¬ 
istration is correct, and the Economic Nationalists are 
wrong, about whether we can protect ourselves 
through regulations: We can’t. The question is how to 
stop the credit crunch quickly. 

Under the administration’s bailout plan, owners 
and their crony system would stay in place in coun¬ 
tries like Korea. While international creditors would 
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get their money back, only very foolish ones would 
make new longterm commitments to the same man¬ 
agement that is now on the verge of default. The best 
way to stop the credit crunch in Asia, end the down¬ 
ward spiral, and allow the economies to revive is to put 
new management in place. As we have seen, that’s 
what the bankruptcy option is all about. 

Incidentally, wouldn’t it be in the U.S. national 
interest if American entrepreneurs could buy and run 
some of the bankrupt companies in Asia? Regardless 
of who the new owners might be, though, we gain 
nothing by giving the present owners and the political 
system that supported them a fresh lease on life. 

Defenders of the IMF bailout talk about attaching 
“conditions” to the loans. But what will the IMF do if 
the new Korean government fails to honor the condi¬ 
tions to which the old one agreed? Tactically speaking, 
we would certainly achieve more far-reaching reform 
of South Korea’s economy if we forced a bankruptcy 
sale than we ever could through IMF negotiations. If 
the South Korean government refused to allow for¬ 
eigners to invest or Korean firms to repay their debts, 
creditors would go to courts in other countries to 
claim any available assets. The cost for Korea would be 
a loss of export markets and of access to credit world¬ 
wide. The price of competing in the global economy 
and enjoying its benefits is playing by the rules. 

F inally, advocates of a free-market solution must be 
prepared to counter two of the shibboleths of the 
administration’s position: “systemic contagion” and 
the “Mexican success story.” Systemic contagion is 
really a respectable way of saying we should worry that 
large multinational banks and other lenders might 
lose a bundle. Of course, the real concern is not that 
the bankers who made these bad loans might have a 
bad year. Rather, it is that their losses could impair 
their banks’ financial soundness and import the Asian 
banking crisis to the United States. 

In this regard, there are no guarantees. A series of 
bad policy moves by our government, a failure of regu¬ 
latory oversight, and a collapse of prudence on the part 
of U.S. financial institutions could always come 
together to create a problem. But, on a list of immi¬ 
nent worries, this should rank about ten spaces behind 
global warming. We Americans have made some very 
important changes since the early 1990s. First, we 
have made our banks build their capital positions so as 
to be able to sustain losses. Taken as a whole, the capi¬ 
tal reserves of the U.S. banking system are at record 
levels. Second, the Federal Reserve and other financial 
regulators established elaborate and sophisticated 


models that “stress test” bank portfolios. While these 
measures are no guarantee that problems will be avert¬ 
ed, our banks are far better prepared for major loan 
losses than are others—notably European and Japan¬ 
ese banks. Our third line of defense is the Federal 
Reserve’s ability to create money. The Fed has real¬ 
time on-site supervision authority and can, has, and 
will step in to provide liquidity should the need arise. 

Adequate capital, appropriate regulatory supervi¬ 
sion, and an able and willing central bank are the 
defenses any government has against systemic conta¬ 
gion. The IMF bailout package contains none of these. 
With regard to preventing systemic contagion, it is, at 
best, beside the point. 

In fact, an IMF bailout will probably make sys¬ 
temic contagion more likely in the long run. The best 
protection we have against bankers’ overextending 
themselves to imprudent borrowers is the bankers’ 
fear of losing money. If we reinforce the precedent, 
already estblished in the case of Mexico, that the IMF 
and the U.S. Treasury will come to the rescue when 
something goes wrong, we eliminate the bankers’ fear. 

There is ample evidence that the Mexican bailout 
prompted the flood of lending to Asia that is now caus¬ 
ing trouble there. Outside of Washington, no one takes 
seriously the story that the Mexican bailout was a suc¬ 
cess. Investment bankers on Wall Street talk about 
how they actively promoted loans to Asia once the 
Mexican rescue was in place. A very senior official in 
the British Treasury 
who spoke on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity 
bluntly blames “sys¬ 
temic contagion 
caused by Mexico” 
for the Asian prob¬ 
lem. Federal Reserve 
chairman Alan 
Greenspan, who is 
intimately aware of 
the consequences of 
the Mexican experi¬ 
ence, spoke in early December of how an IMF bailout 
could be “worse than useless” because of the precedent 
it sets. Mexico set us up for Asia. An IMF bailout of 
Asia may postpone the day of reckoning, but it will 
make it much more severe, and therefore less contain¬ 
able, when it finally occurs. 

The bankruptcy option is the opposite of postpon¬ 
ing the day of reckoning, and it is clearly in the Ameri¬ 
can national interest. We have shown our system of 
corporate management to be the best on the planet. To 
retreat into our shell, as the Economic Nationalists 
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urge, would be an especially stupid strategy at a time 
when economic trends are on our side. It is equally 
foolish for us to try to cloak our global role in a mantle 
of multilateralism, meanwhile actually catering to 
campaign-donor interests and generally behaving, as 
we have for five years, as though all political economy 


were local. But to avoid these mistakes—to curb the 
costly bungling of the administration and stave off the 
protectionist backlash it is likely to provoke—we must 
adopt an alternative policy grounded in market princi¬ 
ples. Someone—why not the Republican leadership in 
Congress?—should be making the case for it now. ♦ 


The Asian Crisis: 
Mad e in J apan 

By David Smick 


I T is the moment in the great late-1990s Asian 
financial meltdown for the inevitable Monday¬ 
morning quarterbacking. The stakes could not be 
higher. Since 1990, the countries of East Asia (exclud¬ 
ing Japan) have accounted for half of the growth in 
world output, despite representing only 20 percent of 
world GDE An incredible two thirds of all world capi¬ 
tal investment since 1990 has taken place in East Asia. 
The recent Asian meltdown could rob as much as one 
percentage point from the growth of the U.S. economy 
for 1998. Because the Asian economies have seen their 
currencies weaken dramatically against the dollar in 
recent months, at least one thing is certain: The new 
Asian game plan will be to try to export those 
economies out of the basement—with America the 
global consumer of last resort. Some analysts are pre¬ 
dicting $300 billion U.S. trade deficits in the next year 
or two. 

What is most troubling is that the international 
community continues to avoid addressing the real 
issue. The IMF tinkers with stopgap financing 
schemes for the smaller Asian economies. But the 
reality is that Korea, Thailand, Malaysia, and the rest 
are a mere sideshow. There is one issue and one alone 
that must be addressed first: Japan. The Southeast 
Asian economies cannot truly recover until the 
Japanese financial system is restructured and the real- 
estate market revives. To talk about long-term IMF 
plans for, say, Korea is shortsighted, simply because 
Japan, the world’s second largest economy, is so domi- 
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nant in the region. 

Consider the financial linkages within the region. 
Because of Japan’s ailing banking structure, the Bank 
of Japan has been forced for years to set official interest 
rates at close to zero percent. This was an attempt to 
avoid a general credit crunch and, more important, to 
provide banks with a steady, government-issued profit 
stream (borrow for next to nothing and lend at a prof¬ 
it). The unintentional result: huge outflows of Japan¬ 
ese bank lending to Asian economies, creating a dan¬ 
gerous financial bubble of excess capital. It was not 
long before Japanese bank balance sheets, already 
bleeding badly from a growing load of nonperforming 
domestic assets, began hemorrhaging. Some banks 
now have loan/loss ratios of an incredible 20 to 25 per¬ 
cent on their Thai loans alone. 

True, there is blame to go around. The IMF has 
hardly performed brilliantly in recent years. Its reports 
gave thumbs-up assessments to both the Thai and 
Korean financial systems as recently as last year. And 
what ever happened to that “early warning system” 
promised after the 1994-95 Mexican bailout? 

The Clinton administration shouldn’t break out the 
champagne either. There is the so-called moral-hazard 
dilemma and the important question: Did the Mexi¬ 
can bailout contribute to the Asian financial bubble? 
Note that back when the Mexican bailout package was 
being negotiated, European policymakers privately 
insisted that the holders of dollar-denominated Mexi¬ 
can public debt—led by many large U.S. investment 
houses—should suffer at least a minor loss lest a 
moral-hazard problem arise. The “heartless” Euro¬ 
peans were quickly overruled, but their concern had 
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merit. Every fund manager worldwide was tempted to 
believe that the IMF and the G-7 would forever pro¬ 
vide a safety net for large institutional investors, for 
fear of a risk to the entire international system posed 
by any failure. The Mexican bailout served as a green 
light for massive and sometimes foolhardy capital 
flows to Asia and other developing economies with lit¬ 
tle transparency. A dangerous precedent to say the 
least. 

IMF officials respond that they have no choice but 
to chase markets to prevent systemic panic. While true 
in one sense, this suggests a serious misunderstanding 
of the issues at hand. 

The Thai meltdown this fall, for example, was not 
started by George Soros and other hedge-fund opera¬ 
tors who, as some allege, sucked liquidity out of the 
system with reckless abandon. The 
meltdown started when domestic 
investors with an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the corruption, inefficiency, 
and stupidity within the Thai finan¬ 
cial system were the first to sell out 
of their overvalued market positions. 

The same thing is happening in 
Japan, where domestic investors 
have been net sellers of the Nikkei 
225 for more than five years. Indeed, 
after last month’s much ballyhooed 
Hashimoto fiscal plan was 
announced, the stock market fell through the floor. 
The reason was that Japanese industrial investors, 
looking to get out of their cross shareholdings of 
Japanese bank stocks, sold on every uptick in the mar¬ 
ket. The result has been a disappointing downward 
trend. 

These private investors understand what so many 
in the international policy community miss: that the 
Asian crisis can never truly be resolved until the 
Japanese financial system is restructured. Each month 
the banks domestically lend less and less, creating hor¬ 
ribly dangerous credit-crunch conditions for small 
and medium-sized companies, which today are forced 
to pay effective interest rates (including fees) of as high 
as 25 percent to short-term money lenders. As a result, 
Japanese investment and consumer confidence are 
plummeting. The yen must be propped up with cen¬ 
tral-bank intervention schemes, hardly leaving Japan 
in a position to play a role in reviving the Asian 
economies. 

For Japan, which has ample resources, fixing the 
system is a political rather than a financial challenge. 
It is an issue of power. To put it crudely, if Japan were 
to mount a U.S.-style savings-and-loan-type restruc¬ 


turing that involved large amounts of taxpayer money, 
the Japanese people would demand accountability. In 
other words, the entire financial elite, including the 
banking bureau of the Ministry of Finance and per¬ 
haps officials at the Bank of Japan as well, would lose 
out. In such a restructuring, European and American 
financial institutions, through joint ventures and 
takeovers, would almost certainly gain considerable 
influence in the Japanese financial system. 

For now, Japan has decided to take an incremental 
approach, to patch up the existing system with chew¬ 
ing gum and chicken wire. Remember, restructuring 
almost always involves retribution. The U.S. S&L 
experience of the early 1990s saw more than 1,100 
S&L executives prosecuted by federal and state 
authorities and hundreds of institutions closed. 

Indeed, the situation turned 
around surprisingly quickly main¬ 
ly because of Wall Street greed. 
U.S. government bailout authori¬ 
ties threw S&L assets on the mar¬ 
ket at bargain-basement prices. 
Global investors did a U-turn, and 
investments poured in. The entire 
U.S. banking industry revived 
much faster than expected. 

To Japanese authorities, the 
risk of such a rough-and-tumble 
remedy, which would entail quick¬ 
ly finding the bottom of the real-estate market, is too 
great at this time. Unfortunately, the incremental 
approach itself carries significant risk. In 1992, exports 
to Southeast Asia were roughly 10 percent of Japanese 
trade. Last year, the figure was between 40 percent and 
45 percent. As Southeast Asia weakens, Japan cannot 
avoid even further weakening; the yen, which is still 
overvalued against the Asian currencies, will weaken, 
too. 

The danger is that all parties might seek further 
competitive currency devaluations, the ever-tempting 
export solution. That would force all eyes onto the 
800-pound gorilla that has stayed quiet during the 
recent crisis—China. If in mid to late 1998 China 
decides it has no choice but to join in the devaluation 
game (recent Asian devaluations have made these 
economies more competitive with the Chinese econo¬ 
my), it’ll be Katie bar the door. With the global econo¬ 
my awash in excess capacity, a further flood of Chinese 
goods could exacerbate already serious deflationary 
conditions, bringing new bank difficulties and a rapid¬ 
ly rising tide of protectionism. The world will then 
have a problem indeed, and no amount of IMF bailout 
money will matter much at all. ♦ 
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The Nation and Dan'l Webster 

The Great Orator's Giant Intellect and Ravenous Ambition 

By Michael Barone 


T he historian Robert Remini, 
who has given us volumes on 
Andrew Jackson, Martin Van 
Buren, and Henry Clay, has now giv¬ 
en us a definitive and lively biogra¬ 
phy of their contemporary, Daniel 
Webster. Each of the first three fig¬ 
ures enjoyed greater political 
success than Webster, but 
Webster is the one who may 
have the best claim to being 
a national trailblazer. The 
United States emerged from 
the Civil War a far different 
country from what it had 
been—and Webster was one 
of those who most insistent¬ 
ly pointed the way. 

Webster, born in 1782, 
grew up in the frozen north 
of New Hampshire, the son 
of a farmer who put all his 
savings into sending his boy 
to Dartmouth College. With 
total recall and a thirst for 
history, Webster quickly 
developed into an orator of 
searing intensity and scram¬ 
bled ahead in the law. Soon 
he was in Portsmouth, suing 
everyone in sight and col¬ 
lecting good fees, though 
never quite enough: His lux¬ 
urious tastes and penchant 
for bad investments saddled 
him with debt his entire life. 

Before long, he entered politics, 
winning election to the House in 
1812, when he was thirty. A staunch 
Federalist, he admired George Wash¬ 
ington, believed fervently in the Con- 
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stitution, and preferred Britain to 
revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, convinced that commerce 
would benefit the farmer and 
mechanic as well as the money-wise 
capitalist. In 1816, he transplanted 
himself to Boston (even while noting 


that New York was growing faster), 
where he found plentiful legal busi¬ 
ness and a supply of rich men willing 
to supplement his officeholder’s 
salary. 

Webster is today remembered as 
one of our greatest members of Con¬ 
gress, but he shaped little legisla¬ 
tion—certainly far less than Clay. He 
did not found a political party, as 


both Clay and Van Buren did. Nor 
was he a political philosopher in the 
class of, for instance, John C. Cal¬ 
houn. And, as we all know, he never 
became president. (He ran once, in 
1836, as one of several Whigs trying 
to maximize the party’s vote against 
the Democrat Van Buren, 
and carried only Massachu¬ 
setts. Four years later, he 
turned down a chance to be 
the Whig vice-presidential 
nominee. Had he accepted, 
he would have succeeded 
William Henry Harrison as 
president a scant month 
after Harrison was sworn in.) 

Rather, Webster shaped 
the nation in other ways— 
first, as a lawyer. He was the 
earliest of our significant 
politicians to make his 
career primarily as a lawyer, 
thus serving as a prototype 
for many to come. A favorite 
advocate of Chief Justice 
John Marshall and Justice 
Joseph Story, he argued two- 
hundred and twenty-three 
cases before the Supreme 
c Court, and his persuasive¬ 
s’ ness in several of those cases 

u. 

| helped free-market capital¬ 
ism thrive. 

His most famous case 
involved his alma mater, Dartmouth, 
in 1819. The New Hampshire legisla¬ 
ture had passed a law changing the 
school’s colonial charter, ousting its 
trustees, and transforming it from a 
private to a state institution. The 
aggrieved trustees turned to Webster, 
who was able to persuade Marshall 
and the court that the legislature had 
violated the Constitution’s ban on the 
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infringement of contracts. As Web¬ 
ster anticipated, the court’s decision 
insulated corporations from govern¬ 
ment interference and made possible 
the use of the corporate form, which 
shielded entrepreneurs from personal 
liability for corporate debt and 
encouraged risk-taking. 

Webster also argued McCulloch v. 
Maryland , in which Marshall ruled 
that the state of Maryland could not 
tax a branch of the Bank of the Unit¬ 
ed States. Webster played as large a 
role as anyone in creating a rule of 
law that nurtured private enterprise 
and made possible the enviably suc¬ 
cessful American economy. (When 
we hear today that Russia still needs 
a reliable rule of law to foster its 
economy, we hear that Russia needs 
what Webster helped bequeath to 
America.) 

Webster’s oratorical power attract¬ 
ed national attention, and visitors 
streamed to the Supreme Court 
chamber whenever he left the House 
or Senate to argue a case. Among his 
chestnuts: “It is, sir, as I have said, a 
small college. And yet there are those 
who love it.” (This, of course, was the 
Dartmouth case.) And, in McCulloch, 
“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” Webster’s rhetoric was more 
than fustian. He took care to publish 
and preserve (and slightly clean up) 
most of his major speeches, and, 
unlike much nineteenth-century ora¬ 
tory, they read well today. 

They have serious intellectual 
content as well, and here we get to 
another of his contributions: his role 
in shaping Americans’ views of their 
own history. Even before he went to 
the Senate, Webster was renowned 
for orations commemorating Ply¬ 
mouth Rock and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Webster was an American 
exceptionalist, with a New England 
accent; he maintained that the Con¬ 
stitution was a magnificent and 
unique achievement, always to be 
cherished, and he stressed the contri¬ 
butions of New England Yankees, 
from Plymouth Rock to the battles of 
Lexington and Concord and beyond. 


Webster was thus an exponent of 
strong federal government, and one 
that would promote New England 
values (much like the government 
that took form after the Civil War). 
He avoided his region’s flirtation 
with secession during the War of 
1812 and battled shrewdly against 
Jackson’s and Calhoun’s various 
attempts to unite the South and West 
against the Northeast. Though he did 
not live to see it, he was a forebear of 
the Republican party, which found its 
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greatest strength in New England 
and among the Yankee diaspora that 
ran west from upstate New York 
through the Great Lakes to Iowa and 
toward California. (In 1820, he pre¬ 
dicted that Americans would be on 
the Pacific in 1850.) In the 1860s, the 
Republican party prevailed in what 
might be called the Yankee conquest 
of North America. 

Webster, who died in 1852, dread¬ 
ed the idea of secession, which 
occurred despite the Compromise of 
1850, which he backed. In many 
respects, his political career was 
unsatisfactory. He opposed Jackson’s 
crackpot schemes to destroy the 


S omething happens to people as 
they get older, and to comic 
writers more than to the rest of 
us. Some get so crotchety they just 
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Bank of the United States and to ban 
paper money. He backed Jackson’s 
assertion of national power over Cal¬ 
houn’s argument that states could 
nullify federal laws. He failed to stop 
the annexation of Texas or the Mexi¬ 
can War. And he regarded slavery as 
an evil, for years opposing its expan¬ 
sion into the territories (though he 
turned partly around in 1850). 

Personally, too, Webster’s life was 
less than gleaming. John Quincy 
Adams, whose presidential adminis¬ 
tration Webster had supported, 
soured on him in later years, writing 
of “the gigantic intellect, the envious 
temper, the ravenous ambition, and 
the rotten heart of Daniel Webster.” 
And Webster suffered misfortunes: 
His first wife died; his second mar¬ 
riage turned out badly; his two sons 
were unsuccessful, and both died in 
battle; all of his daughters pre¬ 
deceased him—in other words, the 
typical lot of nineteenth-century 
families. He was almost laughably 
corrupt as well, asking Nicholas Biddle 
of the Bank of the United States to 
“refresh my retainer” and perpetually 
soliciting additions to his salary. 

But for all of his failings and 
offenses, the legal framework of our 
capitalist economy and our overview 
of our national history are not so dif¬ 
ferent from those that Webster spoke 
for—which is not all bad for a guy 
who never got to be president. ♦ 


can’t bear to make it funny anymore, 
while others seem to lose their grip 
on what divides the comic from the 
cruel-hearted, the ribald from the 
crude. But every humorist—from 
Aristophanes to Donald Westlake— 
can’t help but get a little thin as time 
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goes by. It’s not that the old dog for¬ 
gets his tricks; it’s that he gets too 
sleepy to show them off much any 
more. 

There was a moment, twenty-five 
years ago, when the British novelist 
Tom Sharpe was the funniest writer 
in English. He had his share of tricks, 
of course—the least forgivable being 
his weakness for the “Top soil for 
sale, dirt cheap” kind of puns created 
by the exhumation of dead 
metaphors. But they were swallowed 
up by his strength of comic energy: 
Fleeing one calamity, his characters 
invariably fell through the trapdoor 
into another. In little inevitable steps, 
small embarrassments escalated into 
biblical catastrophes. 

Now nearly seventy years old, 
Sharpe has just published The Mid¬ 
den, his first novel in eleven years. 
The man was always a little crotch¬ 
ety. In his most hilarious work, the 
1978 drop-to-the-floor-and-howl 
classic The Throwback —for some 
years out of print, but now reissued 
by Pan Books—he betrayed a hatred 
of British culture so capacious it 
embraced virtually every Englishman 
since the Napoleonic Wars. And he 
has always trembled on the edge of 
crudity: In his best-known work, the 
1974 Porterhouse Blue, a character (in 
an attempt to hide the evidence of an 
inadvertent theft) fills two gross of 
condoms with gas from his cooking 
ring and floats them up the chim¬ 
ney—only to demolish half his Cam¬ 
bridge college and blizzard the uni¬ 
versity with flakes of lubricated latex 
when he forgets to tell his cleaning 
woman not to light the fire. But The 
Midden suffers not so much from the 
novelist’s old faults as from a new 
one: The vim that was his strength 
has dimmed a little. Sharpe has 
begun to conserve his strength and 
bank the fires of comic animation 
that used to burn on nearly every 
page. 

Born in London in 1928 and edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, Sharpe worked 
as a teacher and a social worker in 
South Africa until being deported in 


1961. Returning to England, he 
taught history for the better part of 
ten years at the sort of red-brick, 
working-class polytechnic school 
that he would later use as the setting 
for Wilt (1976), The Wilt Alternative 
(1979), and Wilt on High (1984), his 
trio of novels about a murderously 
inclined college lecturer. 

Though many American humorists 
have praised him in lavish terms, 
Sharpe has never attracted a large 
audience in the United States: A 
1989 British movie version of Wilt 
made only $113,000 from its Ameri¬ 
can release. But the success in Eng¬ 
land of his first two works— Riotous 
Assembly (1971) and Indecent Exposure 
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(1973), a pair of satires of everyone in 
South Africa—allowed him to quit 
his teaching and devote his time sole¬ 
ly to writing. Ten books followed 
over the next fifteen years, flailing at 
targets all over England—from 
groundskeeping in Blott on the Land¬ 
scape (1975) to the upper classes in 
Ancestral Vices (1980) to the Etonian 
public school in Vintage Stuff (\9S2). 

There is a kind of Red Tory in 
Great Britain who never warmed to 
Margaret Thatcher and her hordes of 
middle-class, suburban voters. Over 
the years, Sharpe has taken his share 
of pot-shots at these antiquated con¬ 
servatives for whom the rise of Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli in 1868 was a sign of 
the end of Roast Beastly Old England 
and true-blue conservatism. But even 
in his mockery, the novelist remains 
in many ways something of an old- 
fashioned Tory himself. And his lat¬ 
est satire is an already somewhat dat¬ 
ed tirade against Thatcher’s Eng¬ 
land—a harangue from so far to the 
right that it might have come straight 


from the wild-eyed socialists and 
unrepentantly lefty Labour party 
members who felt Britain slipping 
away from them in the 1980s. 

The Midden opens while “The 
Great Hen” Thatcher still “squawked 
self-congratulations over the city” 
and relates the misadventures of 
Timothy Bright, the stock-broker 
scion of a decliningly wealthy family, 
suddenly offered chances at easy 
money by the changed climate of 
Thatcherism. Telling the story of the 
financial and personal disasters after 
a scandal at Lloyd’s of London, the 
novel’s early pages follow the not- 
very-bright Bright as he is chased 
into hiding by outraged mobs of irate 
drug dealers, policemen, insurance 
investigators, and great-aunts. 

Once gone to ground, however, 
Bright virtually disappears from the 
novel, becoming merely the occasion 
for a titanic struggle between two 
eccentrics in the north of England. 
Sir Arnold Gonders is chief constable 
of Twixt and Tween, a Thatcherite 
whose lay sermons 

consisted very largely of a series 
of admonitions which made God 
sound like the Great Lady herself 
at her most mercenary. . . . “Our 
business in the world is to aug¬ 
ment the goodness that is God’s 
love with the fruition of free 
enterprise and to put aside those 
things which the Welfare State 
handed us on a plate and thus 
deprived us of the need to which 
we must pay homage. That need, 
dear brothers and sisters in God, 
is to take care of ourselves as indi¬ 
viduals and so save the rest of the 
community doing it out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket.” 

His opponent is Miss Marjorie Mid¬ 
den, an aging spinster of the disap¬ 
pearing squirearchical class deter¬ 
mined to thwart most of the modern 
world and possessing, in her own 
mad way, the real virtues of tradition 
to which Gonders pays his hypocriti¬ 
cal homage. 

While Timothy Bright huddles in 
terror, the pair of new- and old-fan- 
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gled conservatives wage their war in 
the countryside around Miss Mar¬ 
jorie’s “Middenhall,” an enormous 
and extremely ugly country house 
built by the Edwardian “Black” Mid¬ 
den “to prove to the world that he 
had made a fortune out of cheap 
native labor and the wholesale use of 
business practices which, even by the 
lax standards of the day in Johannes¬ 
burg, were considered more devious 
and underhand than was socially 
acceptable.” Converging toward 
Armageddon at Middenhall are an 
enormous cast of soon-to-be slaugh¬ 
tered subordinates—including an 
octogenarian seductrix in a silver cat 
suit, a class of poor children brought 
on a country field trip by the Dean of 
Porterhouse College, a retired and 
myopic big-game hunter, a police 
SWAT team (some dressed as sheep), 
a convention of child-abuse special¬ 
ists, and a large contingent of prosti- 


O ne thing the reader can’t fail 
to learn from this remark¬ 
able autobiography by for¬ 
mer Russian Major General Alexan¬ 
der Lebed is that military life in the 
Soviet Union was a 
school of very hard 
knocks. 

Lebed tells some 
hard-knock stories 
from even before he 
joined the Red 
Army. At fourteen, he had a broken 
collarbone so badly set that (rather 
than live with one arm two inches 
shorter than the other) he had the 
bone surgically rebroken and recast: 


David Aikman is a veteran foreign corre¬ 
spondent. 


tutes touring the countryside. The 
novel ends with the kind of thing 
Sharpe has always been best at: a dis¬ 
aster that steps from an embarrassing 
mistake to death, disease, famine, and 
pestilence—followed by the sur¬ 
vivor’s calm surveying of the shat¬ 
tered battleground. 

The concluding cataclysm in The 
Midden is a little cruder and a little 
more crotchety than such scenes used 
to be in Sharpe. It is also thinner— 
the whole scene sketchier and less 
focused than it would have been in 
the 1970s. That’s not an unbearable 
failing for those who have followed 
the satirist’s works for twenty-five 
years and can fill in from memory the 
finer strokes. But readers who missed 
Tom Sharpe all those years ago 
should start instead with The Throw- 
hack and discover why his admirers 
are grateful even for a sleepy wag 
from the old dog. ♦ 


“It was while I was recovering that I 
decided to be a military aviator—so 
I’d have to stand the pain,” he writes, 
almost gleefully. “And stand it I did.” 
At sixteen, he broke his nose in a fist- 
fight, and looking 
back on the inci¬ 
dent, he comments, 
“I was no girl. I 
knew a man needed 
to be only slightly 
better looking than 
an ape, and that a man’s true worth 
isn’t defined by the prettiness of his 
face.” 

But once he entered the military, 
the knocks started in earnest. Denied 
entry into pilot school, Lebed opted 
for airborne training. On his first 
parachute jump he landed on his tail- 


bone, seriously damaging his back 
and severing tendons in his arm. A 
few years later, after he injured his 
hand, his smashed and dislocated fin¬ 
gers were set without anesthetic by a 
drunken physician whose sense of 
orthopedic accuracy was apparently 
acquired by carefully observing the 
pain he evoked in his patients. 

He could dish the knocks out as 
well as take them. A major in 
Afghanistan in 1981 and 1982, Lebed 
found himself commanding troops 
who seemed to spend much of their 
spare time, such as it was, beating 
each other up: “Broken noses, 
cracked jaws and black eyes became 
the norm.” After ten Soviet soldiers 
tortured another by rigging his body 
parts to the electric crank of a field 
telephone, Lebed lined them up and, 
one by one, smashed them to the 
floor with his fists. A few pages 
before he relates this incident, Lebed 
declares that “an officer should never 
let his fists do the talking.” And in 
fact, he tells us, his conscience did 
bother him a little: “My long-held 
theories of how to handle men had 
fallen apart in practice,” he says rue¬ 
fully. But then he adds: “But the next 
morning, there was not one black 
eye. The fighting had stopped. I was 
no longer a softy.” 

Born in 1950 and an officer cadet 
in the airborne by age twenty, Lebed 
is probably the best sort of man we 
have any right to expect the Soviet 
military machine to create. Pugna¬ 
cious, very tough, but imbued appar¬ 
ently with a strong sense of fairness 
and human dignity, he was popular 
with his troops (working hard to 
improve their often desperate living 
conditions) and he climbed the Sovi¬ 
et officer ladder in the face of 
wrenching corruption and misman¬ 
agement. 

But it was only in Afghanistan 
that the corruption and incompe¬ 
tence finally came to disgust him. 
“No one ever saw the children of 
high-ranking Soviet officials in uni¬ 
form in Afghanistan,” he writes, and 
as for the senior commanders, they 
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“were all slippery characters.” 
“Afghanistan can mean anything you 
like,” Lebed writes, “but not shame. 
It was the politicians who made the 
decisions: some wise, others less so; 
some expedient, others not. For the 
unwise decisions, soldiers paid with 
their blood.” 

If “Afghanistan” were replaced by 
“Vietnam,” this anguished reflection 
on a mismanaged war could 
have come from scores, per¬ 
haps hundreds, of U.S. 
army officers. But the 
resemblance ends there, for 
what Lebed faced in the 
late 1980s was the collapse 
of his national govern¬ 
ment’s power at home and 
the decay of the Kremlin’s 
influence on the periph¬ 
eries of the Soviet empire. 

From Tbilisi in 1989 to 
Baku in 1990, Lebed com¬ 
manded elite units called in 
by a desperate politburo in 
Moscow to suppress almost 
infinite varieties of ethnic 
and ideological separatism. 

In Baku, he coolly drew his 
pistol in front of an arro¬ 
gant Azeri city apparatchik 
who had deliberately 
turned the electricity off in 
an Armenian sector of the 
city. “Can you fly?” Lebed 
demanded; “If I threw you 
off the balcony right now, 
would you fly up or down?” 

The electricity was swiftly restored. 

Rather oddly, Lebed’s book omits 
an account of his role in quelling 
Romanian ethnic separatism in the 
predominantly Russian Transdni- 
ester area of the Moldovan Republic 
in 1992. “I would either have to write 
about it in detail or not write about it 
at all,” he says distantly, claiming 
deep disappointment at the way the 
“scoundrels at home” (probable 
translation: Boris Yeltsin) under¬ 
mined his generally successful efforts 
to restore peace and civil confidence 
to the region, especially to the ethnic 
Russians living there. 


Lebed does, however, give a fasci¬ 
nating and highly detailed account of 
his role in the tense siege of the Russ¬ 
ian White House in August 1991, 
when Gorbachev was held momen¬ 
tarily under arrest in the Crimea. By 
Lebed’s own acknowledgment, he 
was ambivalent about the events as 
they unfolded. Ordered by superior 
officers to draw up assault plans to 





Lebed’s contempt for “democrats” 
rings through his autobiography like 
a ceaseless bell. Beneath it is a plain¬ 
tive longing for a return to the days 
when to be a Russian was to belong 
to a nation that was feared and 
respected around the world. He com¬ 
ments pithily on the USSR, “those 
who do not regret its disintegration 
have no heart, and those who think it 
can be restored in its origi¬ 
nal form have no brains.” 
Then he explains why: 
“There is something to 
regret: there is a big differ¬ 
ence between being a citi¬ 
zen of a Great Power, with 
many shortcomings, and 
being the citizen of an ema¬ 
ciated ‘developing’ coun¬ 
try.” My Life and My Coun¬ 
try, his autobiography’s title 
in English, is revealingly 
different from the original 
title in Russian: Za 
derzhavu obidno. A para¬ 
phrased translation might 
be: “A feeling of shame for 
the plight of a great power.” 

The last three chapters 
of Lebed’s book depart 
strikingly from the colorful 
and sometimes witty tale of 
his rise from cadet to major 
general in the Soviet army, 
§ leaving the surmise that 


Alexander Lebed 


£ another hand may have 


take over the Russian parliamentary 
building that Boris Yeltsin was defi¬ 
antly using as the resistance head¬ 
quarters, Lebed swiftly did so. He 
was, after all, obeying orders. But as 
the coup began to fall apart, the com¬ 
mand to assault the White House was 
never given, and Lebed, who had met 
with Yeltsin and spoken charmingly 
to the anti-coup leaders, became an 
instant hero to Yeltsin’s supporters. 
But he did not return the affection: It 
was not “democracy” he had been 
defending, he told disappointed jour¬ 
nalists in his gravelly voice a few days 
later, it was “common sense.” 


g written it, albeit with 
Lebed’s approval. The last 
forty-six pages of the book lash at the 
various forces he believes responsible 
for Russia’s catastrophic decline: “the 
legions of nouveaux riches” and the 
“democratic nomenklatura” (transla¬ 
tion: Yeltsin, Anatoly Chubais, and 
their ilk). “Some say that Western 
culture is a threat to Russian tradi¬ 
tions,” Lebed adds, “and I believe 
that is true.” His country, he growls, 
has become “a refuse pit for low- 
grade Western art; action movies 
where thirty or forty people are killed 
in a variety of ways, or pornography, 
or other mass-produced, formulaic 
rubbish on television.” 
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Lebed insists that he is not against 
capitalism, only the oligarchs who in 
Russia have deprived it of “its most 
attractive side—free competition.” If 
he came to power, he insists, he 
would not try to restore a unitary, 
imperial-style state, but he would 
restore order. “Order does not mean 
dictatorship, or heavy-handed, arbi¬ 
trary rule,” he insists, simply “strict 
obedience to the law by all, and I 
mean all citizens.” Above all, he says 
he wants to stop what he considers 
the continuing destruction of the 
Russian state and initiate nothing 
less than a genuine revival of the 
Russian nation. “I am convinced that 
sooner or later, with or without help 
from the West, Russia will revive,” he 
says. 

At the top of Lebed’s list of what 
will restore the “national core” are 
“nationalism and Orthodoxy” (two of 
the ideological planks that, together 
with “autocracy,” defined the czarist 
system at its most reactionary). For 
Lebed, there is an almost mystical 
connection among the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the army, and 
national grandeur. “The Church 
strengthens the army,” he explains, 
“the army defends the Church. And 
on this restored spiritual axis—the 
two forces of great power—we can 
begin to feel like Russians again.” 

This presumably is the reason 
Lebed proposes that Russia, to the 
accompaniment of church bells 
around the nation, simultaneously 
entomb in Red Square Nicholas II 
(Russia’s last czar, murdered by the 
Bolsheviks) and Lenin (the Bolshe¬ 
vik leader who gave the order for the 
murder). 

Both men, Lebed asserts, “knew 
earthly glory, honor, and greatness,” 
and the melding of the two parts of 
Russia’s modern historical heritage, 
Lebed believes, would “restore the 
link between our present and our 
past, and the historical succession of 
generations.” 

It’s too early to say whether this is 
sincere mystical mumbo-jumbo or 
merely a canny appeal to the atavistic 


national yearnings of the humiliated 
Russian people at the end of a centu¬ 
ry of suffering and exhaustion. But 
regardless, public-opinion polls 
repeatedly show Lebed as the single 
most popular individual in the entire 
Russian political landscape. Russian 
politics in the post-Communist era is 


notoriously unpredictable, but Lebed 
is surely right that sooner or later 
Russia will revive—and to read 
Lebed’s autobiography is to remem¬ 
ber that it may not be in a form 
attractive to those who have grown 
comfortable with a Russia that is 
chaotic, shuffling, and no threat. ♦ 
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Korngold's 
Great Expectations 

Music’s Horatio Alger in Reverse 

By Jay Nordlinger 


I n music, the child prodigy who 
performs is common enough, but 
the prodigy who composes—as 
Mozart and Mendelssohn did, to the 
wonderment of all Europe—is rare 
enough to astonish the heavens. 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, born at 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
was such a child. Before he reached 
his teens, he was an extravagantly cel¬ 
ebrated composer, heralded as the 
successor to Schu¬ 
mann, Brahms, and 
Wagner—the cap¬ 
stone of the Roman¬ 
tic tradition. One 
leading conductor, 

Arthur Nikisch, 
wrote, “My God, to think of all the 
treasures that this genius will give to 
the world! May the Almighty grant 
good health to this blessed being. 
Nothing else is needed.” The musi¬ 
cologist Ernest Newman judged that 
the case of Korngold was “quite with¬ 
out parallel,” the only question being, 
“Will the brain last out to ripe man¬ 
hood?” 

It did not, exactly. Korngold is 
known today only for a handful of 
works: an opera aria, a violin concer- 
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to, and scattered scores for Holly¬ 
wood films. He whom Sibelius had 
once dubbed “music’s young eagle” 
spent his final, feeble years in Los 
Angeles, trying to convince an 
orchestra, any orchestra, to program 
his only symphony. Never building 
significantly on his early achieve¬ 
ments, Korngold died an impressive, 
inventive composer, but not an 
immortal—a Bizet, say, rather than a 
Brahms. His life, 
one of the most fas¬ 
cinating in music, 
was ultimately a 
tragedy, and all the 
more so because he 
knew it and felt it 

keenly. 

Brendan G. Carroll’s new biogra¬ 
phy of the composer carries the pre¬ 
sumptuous title The Last Prodigy. 
(The first biography of Korngold 
appeared when the subject was only 
twenty-two, a mark of the hopes that 
surrounded him.) Carroll has devot¬ 
ed twenty-five years to his book, 
choosing as his mission the restora¬ 
tion of Korngold’s reputation. No 
musical biography can accomplish 
this, of course, but Carroll has at least 
picked the irresistible, old story of 
great expectations never quite ful¬ 
filled. It is the kind of story for 
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which, once filmed, Korngold could 
have effortlessly written the music. 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold was 
born in Vienna in 1897 (his middle 
name a tribute to Mozart). His father, 
Julius Korngold, was the most pow¬ 
erful music critic in the city, possibly 
on the entire continent. By the time 
Erich was seven, he had filled note¬ 
book after notebook with the most 
complex musical sketches. Julius was 
cautious at first about telling anyone 
about them, but in 1906, he took his 
son to Mahler, who, examining a can¬ 
tata that the boy had written, repeat¬ 
edly exclaimed, “A genius! A 
genius!” Mahler recommended that 
Erich skip traditional musical 
schooling and study instead with 
Alexander von Zemlinsky, one of the 
foremost pedagogues of the day. “No 
conservatory! No drill!” said Mahler. 
“He will learn everything he needs to 
know from Zemlinsky.” Later, Zem¬ 
linsky recalled that his little charge 
absorbed his teachings with “uncan¬ 
ny speed,” and “I was able to commu¬ 
nicate with him as with a musician 
who had already learned these 
things.” 

Young Korngold never composed 
in the manner of a child. He is 
responsible for no juvenilia, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the 
term. He had a prodigious memory, a 
capacity for high mathematics, and 
an easy, almost nonchalant grasp of 
musical theory. Wrote one dumb¬ 
founded critic, “One looks in vain for 
the traces of youthful uncertainty, for 
exaggeration and clumsiness.” But 
there was “nothing borrowed, noth¬ 
ing imitated”—only music of “totally 
original coinage.” The conductor 
Felix von Weingartner gasped, “It 
seems as if Nature has gathered 
together all the accomplishments of 
modern musical language for which 
others have to struggle step by step 
and placed them in the cradle of this 
extraordinary child.” 

At eleven, Erich composed a bal¬ 
let-pantomime that caused a sensa¬ 
tion at the Vienna Opera. Two years 
later, he wrote a piano sonata that 


Artur Schnabel, an acclaimed and 
thoughtful performer, immediately 
incorporated into his repertory. The 
English scholar Edward Dent 
declared, “We shall have to burn our 
books on harmony and counter¬ 
point.” Richard Strauss as well took 
note of this “arch-musician,” express¬ 
ing the wish that “so precocious a 
genius” be able “to follow its normal 
development.” The two were to 
become mutually valued colleagues, 
if not fast friends (Julius Korngold’s 
position seldom allowed for this, and, 
indeed, father and son complicated 
each other’s life enormously). 

In the 1920s, however, the young 
man’s star began to dim, as serial, 
atonal music (such as that composed 
by Arnold Schoenberg) gained the 
ascendancy. Korngold, who had once 
seemed daring and revolutionary, 
began to seem somewhat quaint— 
particularly as he dabbled in operetta 
and other light music, much to the 
distress of his father, who wanted 
him to concentrate on higher art. In 
addition, political trouble, of the 
ugliest sort, was brewing: Korngold 
had his first taste of the Nazis in 
1922, when a Munich production of 
his opera Die tote Stadt was disrupted 
by a cadre bearing torches and 
swastikas. Korngold must have been 
puzzled by the attack, having only 
the barest concept of himself as a Jew. 
(He never set foot in a synagogue and 
was brought up to revere and emulate 
everything Germanic.) 

In 1934, Korngold received a fate¬ 
ful telegram from the theatrical 
director Max Reinhardt, asking him 
to come to Los Angeles to supervise 
the music for the Warner Brothers 
version of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Korngold accepted, thus 
ensuring his income but, as Carroll 
writes, sounding the “death-knell of 
his reputation as a serious composer.” 
Korngold traveled between Califor¬ 
nia and Europe until late January 
1939, days before the Germans 
annexed Austria, when he received in 
Vienna another critical telegram, this 
one urging him back to America for 
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The Adventures of Robin Hood , an 
Errol Flynn vehicle. It was a sum¬ 
mons that may have saved his life. 
His parents managed to escape, too, 
boarding the last unrestricted train 
out of Vienna. Other family mem¬ 
bers, and innumerable friends and 
colleagues, perished in the gas cham¬ 
bers. 

In Hollywood, Korngold was part 
of a formidable community of Ger¬ 
man-speaking emigres that included 
the novelists Thomas Mann and 
Franz Werfel, and the composers 
Franz Waxman, Max Steiner, and his 
old nemesis Schoenberg. As Carroll 
points out, the 1939 Los Angeles tele¬ 
phone directory makes for “amazing 
reading.” Even so, Korngold and the 
rest of them suffered from a degree of 
cultural starvation, stuck with a cul¬ 
tural milieu in which the hostess Elsa 
Maxwell could say to Schoenberg at a 
party, “Come along, Arnold, and give 
us a tune.” (It was, to be sure, prefer¬ 
able to dying.) 

Why did Korngold turn to films? 
There was, naturally, the matter of 
money; he received few royalties 
from Europe, his works having been 
banned in Germany, for example, 
since 1933. Also, his wife, Luzi, 
observed that he was glum and dis¬ 
tracted, “almost as if he had made a 
vow not to write anymore until 
Hitler was defeated.” 

But perhaps most important, he 
found the movies a hospitable outlet 
for his talents, his knack for theatri¬ 
cal composition undeniable. He 
invented the “symphonic film score” 
and is widely imitated even today. He 
was the first to compose in the pro¬ 
jection room, watching the film 
unfold before him and scribbling the 
accompaniment. “It is not true,” he 
once said, emphatically, “that the cin¬ 
ema places a restraint on musical 
expression.” His scores for The Sea 
Hawk , Anthony Adverse , and Kings 
Row stand on their own, quite apart 
from the images for which they were 
composed. 

Nonetheless, the feeling persisted 
that Korngold—in whom so many 


hopes had been invested—was wast¬ 
ing his time: Surely this was a man 
destined for greater things than 
accepting “Best Original Score” 
Oscars from Jerome Kern at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. His disconsolate father 
hectored him incessantly to return to 
more lasting composition. When the 
war was over, Korngold confided to 
an interviewer, “Fifty is very old for a 
child prodigy. I feel I have to make a 
decision now if I don’t want to be a 
Hollywood composer for the rest of 
my life.” 

He indeed made a decision to 
reject further film offers and to aim 
for the pantheon of the masters. To 
this end, he composed his violin con¬ 
certo (which employs several of his 
movie themes) and his lone sympho¬ 
ny. He never fully regained his form, 
however, dying melancholy and wist¬ 
ful in 1957, aged sixty. His elder son 
remarked that Korngold’s had been a 
“tale of Horatio Alger in reverse, 
with a brilliant beginning and an 
unsatisfying ending.” The musicolo¬ 
gist Nicolas Slonimsky described 
Korngold as “the very last breath of 
the Romantic spirit in Vienna.” A 


T here’s something sinful about 
the fact that you can now buy 
advance tickets for movies 
over the phone. It’s not just the sin of 
profligacy (here in New York, it costs 
an extra $1.50 per ticket). It’s the aris¬ 
tocratic mien you unconsciously 
assume when you waltz right by the 
mobs of people who are waiting on 
line in the cold, saunter up to a 
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black flag hung from the Vienna 
Opera House (“Too late,” grumbled 
Mrs. Korngold). A memorial concert 
was organized in Los Angeles—iron¬ 
ically, in Arnold Schoenberg Hall. 

Brendan Carroll has produced a 
valuable book. He gives us the lost 
world of old Vienna, as Korngold and 
his circle skip from salon to salon, 
from soiree to soiree. He tracks down 
elderly survivors of the period, 
including a woman, interviewed 
when she was one hundred and five, 
who tutored the young Korngold in 
French. The images of a rich, varied 
life hurry by: Korngold, terrified, in 
the back seat of George Szell’s car as 
the conductor whips around Berlin; 
Korngold and Jascha Heifetz glued to 
a television set in Hollywood, 
astounded at professional wrestling. 

Korngold is in no danger of obliv¬ 
ion. He is remembered and esteemed 
by many, and there are even signs of a 
Korngold resurgence (as witness a 
few recent recordings). But he had 
held out the promise of infinitely 
more, and that—no matter how 
interesting and gifted a character he 
was—is his tragedy. ♦ 


machine in the warm and well-lit 
lobby, dip your credit card in the slot, 
and—with the service the European 
nobility expects as a condition of 
birth—are immediately presented 
with your tickets. 

The whole process interferes with 
a few of the pleasures of moviegoing: 
the feeling of spontaneity that comes 
with a last-minute decision to go a 
theater, for instance, and the experi¬ 
ence of commonality with other audi¬ 
ence members after you’ve waited 
patiently alongside them. But given 
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the long lines and endless wait to get 
in to see Titanic —the most expensive 
movie ever made and the most favor¬ 
ably reviewed movie of the Christmas 
season—playing the advance-ticket 
aristocrat seemed the best bet. And it 
proved appropriate for an old-fash¬ 
ioned populist epic pitting bad rich 
people against saintly poor people. 

There are a hundred things wrong 
with Titanic. The dialogue is wooden 
and anachronistic, the humor is 
forced and heavy, and most of the act¬ 
ing is terrible. The movie’s male lead, 
Leonardo DiCaprio, is supposed to 
be a dashing romantic hero, but with 
his high-pitched voice and girlish 
features, he comes across as a little 
boy running around a big boat. But 
these flaws can’t take away from the 
movie’s magnificence. Titanic cost 
more than $200 million—possibly 
much more—and every single dollar 
is on the screen. Writer-director 
James Cameron has pulled off a feat 
of moviemaking that, for sheer head¬ 
shaking craftsmanship, deserves 
comparison with the ground-break¬ 
ing accomplishment of the silent-film 
director D. W. Griffith. 

Griffith invented or perfected 
most of the cinematic techniques that 
transformed the cinema from a kind 
of magic trick into a storytelling 
medium. With Titanic, Cameron has 
brought the special-effects era (now 
twenty years old, as the movies were 
when Griffith made The Birth of a 
Nation ) to full maturity. He uses spe¬ 
cial effects not to create new worlds, 
but to allow us to visit our own world 
as it once was. He has deployed every 
conceivable form of cinematic trick¬ 
ery—from newfangled devices like 
computer-generated images to old- 
time ones like miniatures. But the 
trickery is entirely in the service of 
heightened realism: the recreation of 
a real-life event that is so vivid and so 
meticulous that one is transported 
back to the year 1912 and to the deck 
of the Royal Mail Ship Titanic. 

The movie is masterfully con¬ 
ceived as simultaneously the story of 
the Titanic’s sinking and the salvation 


of a vibrant human life from the 
wreckage. It begins in the present 
day, as a salvage crew led by Bill Pax¬ 
ton takes a submarine two and a half 
miles below the surface of the North 
Atlantic to the great ship’s wreck. We 
see footage Cameron himself shot 
that is nothing short of staggering. A 
safe is recovered, brought to the sur¬ 
face, and, with the whole world 
watching, opened to reveal . . . noth¬ 
ing but a notebook of drawings. One 
of the drawings is of a woman, nude 
save for a jewelled necklace—the very 
necklace, it turns out, that Paxton 
and Co. are looking for. 

The drawing is of a Titanic sur¬ 
vivor whose name never turned up in 
any account of the wreck—and the 
last person to see the necklace. Now a 
hundred and one, she flies out to the 
site and recounts her story, and as she 
speaks, the movie goes back in time 
with her to the luxury liner that 
unwittingly became (and remains) 
the most potent symbol of man’s 
hubris in the modern age. 

This fifteen-minute opening 
sequence is a brilliant stroke, because 
it allows Cameron to establish the 
ship as a wreck and explain to us in 
very plain terms the sequence of 
events on the night Titanic sank. Two 
hours later, when the ship’s demise 
occurs, we know precisely what is 
happening (which spares Cameron 
the necessity of going through it dur¬ 
ing his exciting and tragic depiction 
of the disaster). 

The movie’s plot is an Upstairs 
Downstairs romance between a poor 
artist named Jack (DiCaprio) who is 
traveling in steerage, and a penniless 
aristocrat named Rose (Kate Winslet) 
who is the fiancee of one of the rich¬ 
est men aboard. Though it seems 
hokey, that turns out to be a virtue— 
Cameron uses the class difference to 
show off the entire ship from top to 
bottom without turning his film into 
a standard-issue disaster movie (you 
know, the kind in which seventeen 
people from different walks of life are 
shown coping with a calamity). Jack 
and Rose attend boring parties in 


first class and lively dances with hoi 
polloi below decks. And Cameron 
sets it up so that Jack and Rose have 
to journey the length and breadth of 
the ship during the sinking. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
there has never been anything on 
screen like the ninety minutes during 
which the Titanic goes down—excit¬ 
ing, terrifying, saddening, moving. 
Kate Winslet, who played the reck¬ 
less younger sister in Sense and Sensi¬ 
bility last year, gives a star-making 
performance as the plucky and 
resourceful Rose. It is rare that a 
movie of this kind should have a 
woman as its central figure—a 
woman of sensibility and passion 
who has resigned herself to a soul¬ 
killing life of privilege with her nasty 
fiance and snobbish mother before 
she encounters the free-spirited Jack. 

Their delirious romance would 
seem ridiculous were it not for the 
fact that Cameron betrays no cyni¬ 
cism about it. It takes a goopy roman¬ 
tic to make this kind of goopy 
romanticism work, and though 
Cameron is the most advanced film¬ 
maker in the world, at heart he is as 
much a sentimentalist as Griffith 
ever was. (This is a man who made a 
movie called Terminator 2, the heart¬ 
felt message of which is that if an 
android can learn to love a boy, then 
there is hope for us all.) 

Most of all, Cameron is a romantic 
about the possibilities of the movies. 
Like an Ayn Rand protagonist run 
amok, he keeps making films that 
cost ungodly amounts of money and 
present unbelievable physical and 
technical challenges—and he sur¬ 
mounts them. Some of this is just 
sheer talent at work: Cameron is a 
stunning visual stylist, and there are 
scores of indelible images in Titanic, 
just as there are in Terminator 2 and 
The Abyss. But he is also a dogged 
craftsman in the best sense of the 
term—someone who masters tech¬ 
nique without coming to believe that 
technique is all. For in the end, Titan¬ 
ic is not a movie about a ship. It is a 
movie about a woman. ♦ 
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California bans smoking in bars and cocktail 
lounges, effective Jan. 1,1998. 

—News item 


Parody 




NEWS 


And now, the NBC Nightly News for August 17, 1998, with 

Tom Brokaw: 

BROKAW: Santa Monica is ablaze tonight, with stores burned 
and looted and neighborhoods in ruins. It all looks horri¬ 
bly familiar and yet tragically different. Our Gwen Ifill is 
on the scene. Gwen? 

IFILL: Tom, the riots started late this afternoon, at the 
Tom Arnold trial. As all the world knows by now, Arnold was 
arrested in February for smoking a cigarette in a cocktail 
lounge, a crime that carries a mandatory death penalty 
under California's new One Puff and You're Out law. But a 
jury of 12 men and women brought in from the San Fernando 

Valley acquitted Arnold today. 

Tom, when news of the acquittal was broadcast on the local 
NPR affiliate, KCRW, enraged anti-smoking activists 
streamed out of their homes in Laurel Canyon, Coldwater 
Canyon, and the Hollywood Hills and rampaged down to the 
beach communities. On the drive down, many did not retract 
their sunroofs in a show of rage and indignation. _ _ 

Tom, the angry mobs immediately set fire to several juice 
bars and organic food stores. "We were careful not to torch 
an ything that might produce huge carbon dioxide emissions," 
one furious protester said. Thousands of screaming non- 
smokers smashed coffee-shop windows and could be seen cart¬ 
ing off massive piles of biscotti. Tenants-rights groups 
began passing out bottled water to prevent dehydration 
among the rioters, and health experts designed on-the-spot 
Loot-ercise programs that allowed body-conscious rampagers 
to destroy neighborhoods and burn fat simultaneously. 

Tom, the Santa Monica City Council announced immediately 
that the jury's ruling would not deter it from building on 
this year's smoking ban. The council plans to ban dessert 
at restaurants and buttered popcorn at movie theaters. 
Meanwhile, Ted Turner and Jane Fonda announced that they 
will release a smokeless version of Casablanca to comfort 
all those West Siders who feel dehumanized by the jury's 

decision. .. 

Tom, the reaction in Watts was one of sorrow more than 
anger. "I remember when you could walk down Rodeo Drive 
without being afraid for your life," one woman said. "But 
ever since this anti-smoking thing began, it's become more 
like a Hobbesian state of nature up there." This afternoon, 
O.J. Simpson released a statement saying that he accepted 
the jury's verdict that it was not Tom Arnold who was smok¬ 
ing in that cocktail lounge. Simpson declared that he would 
spend the rest of his life trying to track down the real 
smoker. Back to you, Tom. 

BROKAW: Thanks, Gwen. For updates on this story, turn to 
our weak-sister station, MSNBC, with its second-rate anchor 











